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FOUR-PER-CENT. BONDS FOR EUROPE. 


The refunding of the American Federal debt into bonds 
bearing a lower rate of interest is one of the remarkable 
achievements in finance which deserves to rank with the pay- 
ment by France of the indemnity to Germany. Like the 
resumption of specie payments, of which we wrote in our last 
number, it is eminently calculated to impress the minds of 
the statesmen, the publicists, and the practical financiers of 
the old world. All. these classes have been ready enough, in 
the past, to admit the great resources, the inherent wealth 
of the United States; but it has been fashionable, especially 
in England, to charge us with great ignorance in the devel- 
opment and handling of these resources. We have, it has 
been grudgingly admitted, grown rich in spite of the grossest 
fiscal maladministration, and the most systematic violation of 
established financial laws. It is not our purpose, in this con- 
nection, to defend either the revenue systems, nor the finan- 
cial administration which have, with greater or less coher- 
ence and consistency, dominated in the past history of this 
country. They have been sometimes good and sometimes 
bad. They have, no doubt, been less consistent and progress- 
ive than they would have been under a different system of 
government and of administration. A popular Congress, 
elected by universal suffrage, and the elements of which are 
undergoing constant change, under the process of biennial 
elections, is not the best political body to deal with recondite 
subjects, like revenue and finance. It too often reflects the 
local prejudices and class interests of the constituencies repre- 
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sented,,and its conclusions are either the triumph of the 
stronger of such interests, or compromises by which two 
wrongs are made to balance each other. The proceedings of 
the Ways and Means Committee on the Tariff are a continu- 
ous record of such triumphs and compromises. Neither, on 
the other hand, is our method of administration altogether 
favorable to the inculcation and growth of sound financial 
opinions. Cabinets are, in this country, usually made out of 
whole cloth. It is rather a disqualification, than otherwise, 
for a Secretary to have served under any preceding Presi- 
dential chief. There are, therefore, no administrative tradi- 
tions which are passed on from cabinet to cabinet, of the 
same political party, such as obtain in England, France, and 
other European Constitutional Governments. There is, also, 
very little of that ministerial training which is so marked a 
feature in English politics, where the same statesmen con- 
stantly appear and reappear in the cabinet councils of their 
party through a long career of public life. 

This absence of traditions is more true of the Treasury 
than of any other department of the Government, because its 
province covers, more than that of any other department, the 
debatable subjects which have always in our politics divided 
parties, sections, and individuals. A still further reason for 
incoherent legislation on the class of subjects which we are 
considering, is, that Congress arrogates to itself, to a far 
greater degree than the British Parliament, or the French 
Chambers, the shaping of fiscal legislation. In England, all 
such pieces of law making are introduced by the Government 
itself, through its Ministers on the floor; and the fashioning 
of them is generally left to experts belonging to the depart- 
ment from which the measure emanates. There are, thus, 
brought into use the ripe fruits of learning, of experience, of 
legal acumen, and the careful preparation which characterizes 
a government office as contrasted with.a Congressional, and 
therefore, partisan, committee-room. 

Seeing how widely our methods of legislation differ from 
their own, it is not surprising that foreign statesmen hold in 
less esteem than they ought to do the results which have. 
followed from our dissimilar processes. There is a_ point, 
however, where processes are forgotten in the magnitude of 
results, and that point the United States is fast reaching. 
Europe perceives, with some amazement, that our perverted 
fiscal system has made us the cheapest producers, not only 
of great staples, but of many manufactured goods now exist- 
ing in the world; that we have, in spite of a debauchery of 
paper money such as never before intoxicated a_ nation, 
regained our sober habits and accomplished what no other 
nation ever accomplished, a return from gold at 280 to gold 
at par; that in the heat of a destructive civil war we estab- 
lished a banking system so strongly and skillfully devised that 
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it has resisted not only this extreme fluctuation in the value 
of the precious metals (measured in paper), but the almost 
entire destruction of credit and the revolution in prices 
which followed the crisis of 1873; and, last of all, Europe 
witnesses the success of our measures for refunding the 
public debt into bonds bearing a rate of interest only two- 
thirds as great as those paid off. We doubt if there is any 
instance in history in which so great a reduction of burdens 
has ever been accomplished by voluntary agreement between 
a nation and its creditors (for such in effect it is) as the 
reduction of our six per cents to four and four-and-a-half 
per cents. Such reductions have been submitted to by the 
creditors of nations who threatened repudiation as an alterna- 
tive, as in the case of the Austrian debt; but we doubt if 
any nation has ever before been able to force the acceptance 
of such a reduction by the threat of payment. 

In France they are agitating a conversion of the five per 
cents issued during the Prussian war into bonds bearing a 
lower rate of interest, and inquiries have recently been re- 
ceived here from financiers in Paris of high authority, as to 
thedetails of our funding operations. It is, however, by no 
means certain that the French conversion can be carried out. 
It is reported that the measure will be opposed in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and that M. Léon Say will admit 
that he considers such a conversion inopportune in the pres- 
ent circumstances, and impossible for a long time to come. 

The fruits of the high opinion now entertained in Europe 
of the United States and its credit, have been, within the 
past fortnight, manifested, in the formation of a new home 
and foreign syndicate, to purchase a large amount of our 
four-per-cent. bonds, for the European market. This new 
syndicate, the composition of which is mentioned elsewhere, 
has agreed to take $10,000,000 of the bonds at once, and 
$5,000,000 more in each month till July 1; with an option, 
on the 30th of June, to take all bonds of this issue then re- 
maining unsold. The bonds which Secretary Sherman has 
the right to call in under existing laws, are (January 23) of 
the 5-20s of 1867, $200,616,450; of the 5-20s of 1868, 
$ 37.465,300; of the 10-40s, $194,566,300; total, $ 432,648,050. 
If the funding at home goes on as rapidly as since the first 
of January, there will be nothing left to fund on the rst of 
July. The bonds then refunded will amount to fourteen 
hundred millions of dollars, of which five hundred millions 
will be sixes converted into fives, two hundred millions sixes 
converted into four-and-a-halfs, about five hundred millions 
sixes converted into fours, and two hundred millions fives 
converted into fours; the last nine hundred millions having 
been refunded in less than three years. 

We do not feel anxious to see a large holding of our pub- 
lic debt in Europe. No country is so secure as one which 
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owns its own obligations. The financial strength of France 
has always been owing to the fact that her rentes were held 
at home, and very widely distributed there. We hope to see 
it so in America, and to the same degree. But at the present 
moment, it is important to us to send bonds abroad to pre- 
vent a possible drain of gold. The refunding operations have 
already called for a very large amount of six per cents., 
which are held in Europe. Sixty millions of the hundred 
millions of sixty-sevens already called, are said to be so held. 
The coming home of these bonds had carried exchange 
nearly to the shipping point, when the subscription of the 
new Syndicate caused a decline, since it is now settled that 
four-per-cent. bonds will be taken in England for reinvest- 
ment. In the dearth of good securities in London, there is 
nothing offering there which is so attractive. It would be a 
serious matter if any of our not too great stock of gold were 
at present to be exported ; it might even endanger the con- 
tinuance of specie payments. If refunding involves this dan- 
ger, it should be at once suspended, for we ought now to 
accumulate gold, and not to lose it. There will never be 
such an opportunity again for throwing a dam across the 
stream of our gold production, and raising a secure and per- 
manent reservoir of it in this country. We shall need it in 
many a dry season yet to come. The Lconomist will be dis- 
appointed to witness the arrival of our four per cents. instead 
of the gold which it is counting upon. In its January num- 
ber, it says: “The re-establishment of the American currency 
on a sound metallic basis, is an event of much importance to 
this country. It cannot fail to stimulate trade in the States, 
and any increase of business there must react favorably upon 
us. Now, also, the United States Treasury will probably 
cease to accumulate gold. It will only absorb sufficient to 
provide for the wear and tear of its currency, and our Ameri- 
can gold supplies, which have of late been intercepted, will 
probably soon begin to flow in upon us again.” 

Something more than a temporary measure, like that of 
marketing one or two hundred millions of four-per-cents in 
Europe, will be necessary thoroughly to protect the metallic 
reserves of the United States. The best protection would 
come from an habitual use of the precious metals in the 
circulation. How to infuse a larger proportion of them into 
it is one of the questions to which the country ought, and 
to which we are firmly persuaded that it will, soon address 
itself. The sense of security and fixedness of values which 
is rapidly getting hold of the country, since resumption has 
been an accomplished fact, is gradually converting the people 
from loose to conservative notions respecting money. Let 
them only be satisfied that the cost of good money is infin- 
itely less than the taxes and losses resulting from bad money 
and they will speedily. apply the remedy. 
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SHALL PRIVATE BANKERS PUBLISH STATEMENTS? 


The question of the position of private bankers has come 
to be one of considerable interest. Before the crisis of 1873, 
a very considerable part of the deposit and discount banking 
of the country was done by private firms. This was the case 
even in New York, and it was still more the practice in the 
leading Western cities. This business has greatly declined in 
all these cities, chiefly in consequence of the failure of many 
of the principal houses engaged in it, and the consequent dis- 
trust of private banking which has prevented others from 
taking their places. This is no doubt to be much regretted, 
for in all countries, at all times, banking, in all its forms, 
is an indispensable auxiliary to commerce, and it is, by no 
means, desirable that it should be left to be done by corpor- 
ate institutions only. 

The subject, however, is one of some difficulty, owing 
to the absence of those safeguards which the law throws 
around the banks organized under its aegis. The Cincin- 
nati Commercial lately had a_ suggestive article upon 
the necessity, which it claims to exist, for more specific 
and public information touching the condition of private 
banking houses. The article grew out of the recent failure 
of a private concern of long standing and _ respectability 
in that city. It assumes that “the position of a banker 
is an especially responsible one, no matter whether the office 
be known as one constituted by charter privileges, or by the 
independent assumption of a business right. Laws on the 
subject are made upon the theory that the right to conduct 
a bank is a special privilege involving an accountability to 
the public and to the State, and usually framed to jealously 
guard the public against fraud and oppressions by concen- 
trated capital. The theory is not as fully maintained as it 
ought to be, but nevertheless there is the question why a 
private bank with a capital, say, of $100,000, which bids for 
public patronage and the confidence of the people, should not 
be subject to such surveillance and investigation, by properly 
constituted authorities, as a chartered bank having the same 
amount of capital.” 

The error, as we conceive it to be. of this intelligent jour- 
nalist is in misconceiving the province of legislation in respect 
to private business, and in assuming that the operations of 
a banker, because he deals in money, and in credits which 
take the place of money, are intrinsically different from those 
of the dealer in other sorts of merchandise. 

The reason why strict laws are enacted in relation to cor- 
porate banking is, that it depends upon legislation for two 
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privileges, which are usually regarded as essential to its being 
profitably carried on: these privileges are the right to raise 
capital with a limited liability on the part of those contrib- 
uting it, and the right to issue circulating notes to serve the 
purposes of money. Neither of these rights can be exercised 
except under the sanction of law. Like all other sovereign 
rights and all other limitations of a partnership liability, 
they are accorded, not for the benefit of the individuals 
receiving them, but on the theory that they are beneficial to 
the whole people, in whose name, and by whose authority 
alone, the concession is made. On any other theory such 
concessions would be as indefensible as the grant of the right 
of eminent domain to an individual, or to any other than a 
public, or guasi public, corporation. 

Now the private banker neither asks for nor enjoys either 
of these privileges. He trades on his own capital and credit ; 
he is liable for the last dollar of his debts; if he has part- 
ners, they are equally liable, no matter how small their 
interest is; and he does not issue circulating notes. He sim- 
ply borrows money and lends it again. 

Every rich merchant, and every capitalist, whether dealing 
in merchandise, or in production .of any sort, is more or less 
a banker. He very commonly uses more capital than he 
owns, and what he does not own he borrows. The _ borrow- 
ing is of all sorts: by getting discounts at banks or by direct 
loans from those who have money to lend. Some of the 
saddest cases of failure have been those of country capital- 
ists, having about them all the insignia of wealth, and who, 
by reason of their specious surroundings, have drawn to them- 
selves the savings of a whole community. Generally speak- 
ing, the credit was, in the beginning, well justified ; but it 
is the most familiar of all business experiences, that a credit, 
once established, will often continue unshaken until every 
vestige of property has been dissipated by the borrower. 

The private banker in this country doubtless gets credit 
by adopting the business usages of incorporated banks— 
institutions associated in the popular mind with the posses- 
sion of capital and the easy acquisition of wealth. But, in 
so doing, the banker makes no false pretenses. His principal 
dealings are with merchants and other business men, many of 
them of large experience, who know exactly whom they are 
dealing with; who are not imposed upon by banking houses 
and counters, clerks, ledgers, or vaults. They are shrewd 
enough in finding out the responsibility of those to whom 
they sell goods, and they are accustomed in these days of 
plain speaking, and mercantile agencies, and commercial 
travelers, to submit their own affairs to a_ rigid scrutiny 
and cross-examination. Their most important dealings are 
with their bank or banker, the institution or the firm which 
receives their deposits and discounts their paper. Any care- 
lessness in respect to this part of their business may imperil 
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the whole profits of their trade. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that they will put their money into an unsound 
institution, or with an irresponsible firm. It is their example 
and their patronage which draw to such banking houses 
the deposits of people out of business, of professional men, 
of working men, of trustees, and of unmarried women. 
If a private banker fails without warning, it must always 
be due in part to the culpable neglect of his principal cus- 
tomers, who have no excuse for having trusted him simply 
because he was a banker. 

But such failures are none the less a great misfortune to 
the communities in which they happen, and they fairly chal- 
lenge the inquiry whether they can be guarded against by 
any new precautions, without legislation. We do not think 
they can be. The Commercial suggests the publication of 
reports; but voluntary statements, or reports, published with- 
out any legal obligation, would be of no permanent advant- 
age, because they are without sanction. There is a statute 
in Massachusetts which prohibits the taking and administer- 
ing.of oaths not required by law. The most solemn mode 
of legal authentication is not allowed to be trifled with, or 
made use of in cases which the law does not cover with its 
sanctions. So it might also be with the voluntary statements 
of private bankers. The law does not require them to be 
made and therefore it does not require them to be true; if 
false, there is no penalty, and if made under oath, there would 
be no perjury, such as has consigned the false-swearing 
directors of the Glasgow City Bank to prison ( perjury being 
false-swearing in a matter where an oath is legally required ); 
but if such statements are made, and inspire confidence, and 
mislead, there is infinite injury. 

Should there, then, be legislation requiring those who exer- 
cise the trade of banking to conform to certain regulations 
which the nature of their calling may seem to render neces- 
sary in order to safe dealing with them? We are not clear 
on this point, and it is a fairly debatable question. 

The objection would seem to be that it might appear 
unjust and proscriptive to require sworn and published state- 
ments from a merchant who sells credit, when similar state- 
ments are not required of merchants who sell goods, or of 
manufacturers who make them. Some distinction may, per- 
haps, be established against bankers because the thing they 
deal in is intangible, and is not, by its nature, capable of 
being seen, and measured, and estimated, like the goods on 
a merchant’s shelves, or the machinery in a factory. There 
is no doubt that unless some legal restraints and safeguards 
can be thrown around private banking, it will not readily 
regain the prestige and confidence which has hitherto been 
accorded to it. A movement in favor of the imposition of 
such restrictions and obligations would have the most influ- 
ence if it were to come from the bankers themselves. 
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CANADA—ITS TIMBER TRADE. 


The Toronto Monetary Times, of December 13, 1878, esti- 
mates the cattle and sheep exported from that city to Great 
Britain during the year at $3,000,000. It has also the 
following paragraph : 

Our exports of butter, cheese and eggs from the Dominion for the 
last fiscal year were of the total sum $7,356,875. The quantities of 
cheese and butter which we sent abroad in 1877 were more than four 
times greater than the exports of those articles in 1858. 

These statements illustrate the great capacity of the Domi- 
nion of Canada as a grazing country. The portions of it 
which are at present occupied, enjoy the advantage of easy 
and cheap freights to European markets. Many explanations 
are given of the fact that their measure of prosperity is not 
so great as it apparently might be. On one point, however, 
most Canadians are agreed, and certainly all outside observers 
of Canada are agreed. This is, that the business of lumber- 
ing, to which the capital enterprise and labor of that country 
are most conspicuously devoted, has long been an unprofitable 
one, and is likely to continue to be so until the conditions of 
its prosecution are radically changed. 

The same article of the Toronto Zimes, from which we have 
already quoted, says of Canadian lumbering : 


The capital employed in it has been mostly unproductive and has 
even been impaired; we have been giving much of our timber away 
at less than cost, and lessening the supply when it can be sold at a 
profit. Than such a business, nothing could be more unsatisfactory. 

The existing timber crop has sprung up without the aid of man, 
The growth having already taken place, the crop is not limited by the 
casualties of an unfavorable season. In a single year, it would be pos- 
sible to cut as much timber as could be profitably used in five. More 
than anything else, our timber crop should be reaped with regulated 
discretion. Where the harvest depends on such conditions, there must 
always be a tendency in the supply to surpass the demand. If a farmer 
found that the extent of his crop depended not on the area sown but 
upon his capacity of reaping, we should have over-production of grain 
as well as of timber. Every one sees and deplores the folly ; and yet 
the will-o-the-wisp of increased demand and better prices is steadily 
pursued, though at as great a distance’as ever. Producers of 
lumber have gone on hoping against hope, rather than turn aside to 
face what might prove to be a stern reality of despair. Of course 
nobody ever intended that the business should get into the state it has 
been in for some years; but any business that is conducted on the 
principle of constantly adding to an existing glut must go from bad 
to worse. 

The first thing to be done is to allow the stock of lumber to adjust 
itself to the demand; and there is only one way of doing it—to lessen 
the production It is quite time the principles of common sense 
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were applied to this branch of industry, in which its want is deplorably 
conspicuous. For this reason we recently noticed with pleasure a 
decrease of production in one part of New Brunswick. 


Nothing is plainer than that a good remedy for a produc- 
tion beyond the requirements of the markets, is “zo lessen the 
production,” but our contemporary of the Zimes does not point 
out how that is to be accomplished. It will certainly not be 
accomplished by simply desiring it. 

The general practice of the Governments of Ontario, Quebec 
and New Brunswick, and it is these Governments which own 
nearly all the timber lands in those provinces, has been to sell 
the timber at very low and, in fact, almost nominal rates, upon 
the theory that the best revenue obtainable from them is that 
derived indirectly from the encouragement and stimulation of 
the business of lumbering. Of course, the profits of lumber- 
ing are not increased by reducing the prices of stumpage, nor 
would they be if the standing trees were furnished free of 
charge, and a government bounty given in addition for cut- 
ting them down. As the business could be open to every 
body, the only effect of a free gift of the trees, and of a 
bounty for cutting them down, would be to make the prices 
of lumber lower, which would be an advantage to Canadian 
consumers, and a still greater advantage to foreign consumers, 
inasmuch as more Canadian lumber is consumed abroad than 
at home. It has been to these foreign customers an ad- 
vantage, although in a less degree, that the policy of the 
Canadian Provincial Governments has been to sell their stand- 
ing timber at very low rates. 

It is probably true that somewhat more Canadian timber 
has been exported to Europe, in consequence of the low rates 
of stumpage exacted by the provincial authorities. Canadian 
lumber has thereby been better able to encounter the com- 
petition of the Baltic lumber. But, according to the Zzmes, 
the more lumber the Canadians have cut, and the more 
lumber they have exported, the more money they have lost. 

If now the Canadian authorities would reverse their policy, 
and permit no trees to be cut on the lands of which they are 
the owners, except on the payment of (say) the average rates 
of stumpage exacted by landowners in the American States 
from Maine to Minnesota, adjoining Canada, and in which the 
general descriptions of timber are similar to those of Canada, 
they would make it certain that their timber should at any 
rate pay one good profit to begin with to the Canadian 
public, that is to say, to the provincial Governments which re- 
present that public. It is among the possibilities that the 
European prices of Canadian lumber might be raised some- 
what, so that the falling off in the export of it to Europe 
might be much less than is apprehended. A Canadian policy 
of increasing the prices of standing trees might be imitated 
in Sweden, Norway and Russia. The current reports from 
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all those countries is that they are lamenting the too rapid 
diminution of their forests, and that they are much more 
desirous of increasing the prices of the timber they sell than 
of increasing the quantity of their exports of it. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that they would take an advantage of an 
increased price of Canadian lumber, resulting from an in- 
creased tariff of Canadian stumpage, to monopolize even more 
completely than they now do the supplying of the European 
markets, But it is quite as probable that they would choose 
to take advantage of it in the different and much wiser mode 
of raising their own prices. 

“ When in doubt, take the trick,’ is an old and approved 
maxim in a game known the world over, and it loses none of 
its wisdom, when tranferred from the domain of cards and 
applied, mutatis mutandis, to questions arising in the domain of 
political economy. The maxim condemns the throwing away 
of a certain present advantage, when the future advantage, 
which may compensate it, is obscure and doubtful. If the 
Canadian authorities act upon it in this case, they will make 
sure of a satisfactory stumpage before they permit their trees, 
the growth of long years, to be cut down. If they fail to 
receive such stumpages, the trees will, at any rate, remain 
for better times and better markets. 

The present Canadian policy is not one of which we, on 
this side of the boundary line, are particularly called upon 
to complain. It simply transfers the stumpages on Canadian 
lumber from the Canadian provincial treasuries to the 
treasury of the United States, by so reducing the prices of 
Canadian lumber, that the producers can afford to pay our 
custom-house duties upon it, which, it may be . observed 
in passing, are exceedingly moderate. These duties will 
neither be taken off nor reduced so long as custom-house 
duties continue to be looked to as a principal source of 
our public revenue. They are below the average ad-valorem 
rate of other custom-house duties, whereas they might very 
well be made to exceed it. Lumber is too bulky an article 
to be smuggled, and no article affords a more easy and 
certain means of tariff revenue. So also it is abundant and 
cheap, and so long as taxes must necessarily be collected 
from something, it would be difficult to point out any other 
imported article, to which it would appear to be wise to 
shift the tax now levied upon lumber. Undoubtedly, we are 
greatly facilitated by the policy of the Canadians, who sub- 
stantially give us the stumpage on the lumber they send us, 
but we need have no scruple in freely accepting it. This 
policy is not instigated by any advice or example of ours, 
and we receive no advantage which Canada does not give 
to every body in Europe, South America or elsewhere who 
buys its lumber. It is also to be considered, that if we 
should lose something in the way of customs’ revenue, if 
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Canada, instead of subtantially giving away its standing tim- 
ber, should exact a reasonable price for it, we should gain by 
some mitigation of the competition of Canadian lumber in the 
markets in which we are sellers as well as they. 

Our information from Canada has always been that its 
policy of selling the standing trees at very low rates was 
not likely to be changed, until public revenues ceased to be 
abounding. So long as the question. with Canadian politi- 
cians was what taxes to take off, they were very little likely 
to put on new ones or increase old ones. But now that 
they are at their wits’ ends, to take* care of deficits, and 
provide for the interest on greatly increased public debts, 
they may look to their forests for revenue. 


THE BRITISH LANDOWNERS. 


The new Doomsday Books, or land returns, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, published at the instance of the 
Earl of Derby, when he was in the Cabinet, have given rise 
to warm discussions among statisticians and political writers, 
as to some parts of the facts which are involved. But these 
returns show unmistakably one thing, which is, that the great 
bulk of the land is held by a very few persons, and, of 
course, in large blocks. 

The entire acreage of. the kingdom being stated at 
72,117,766 acres, the nobility own as follows, taking the 
pound sterling at $5: 

Number. Estates. Acres. Annual rental. 
rere 28 ‘ 158 3,991,811 - $11,788,275 
Marquises .... 33 x 161 ‘ 1,567,227 . 6,918,355 

194 ‘ 634 . 5,862,118 ‘ 25,035,595 


52 ‘ 120 ‘ 796,849 ji 3)223,851 
218 ‘ 560 . 3,085,160 : 15,679,260 


525. + «1,503 + 15,303,165 - $62,645,340 
The number of estates of one thousand acres and upwards, 
and the aggregate acreage of such estates, are thus given: 


Estates of 1,000 Total acreage of 
acres and apwards. such estates. 


ERE BEE WV GIES oa 5.5. 5.5.0:0.sscbcnaescees ss 5,408 18,695,528 
Scotland 1,758 = 17,584,828 
Ireland 3745 =- 15,802,739 


10,911 . 52,083,095 
The number of the owners of these estates is less than 
10,911, aS in many cases the same person is the owner of 
several estates. This is particularly true of the nobles, whose 
average ownership is rather more than three estates. Some 
authorities say that the 10,711 estates, given in the foregoing 
table, are actually owned by not more than 7,000 persons. 
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The smallest estates in acres are in England and Wales, 
where land is the most valuable, and the largest estates in 
acres are in Scotland, where it is the least valuable. In the 
latter country, no less than 1,320,000 acres are rented as 
deer-forests, at an average rental of 13d, or twenty-five cents 
per acre. 

The causes of the large size of British landed estates are 
numerous, but among the conspicuous causes are: (1) the law 
of primogeniture; (2) the great expense of the searches of 
titles which must precede the purchases of land; and (3) the 
practice of long family settlements of land, which British law 
permits, and which British customs and ideas encourage. 

The practice of registering deeds and incumbrances of 
real estate at a public office, when the exact condition of the 
title to it can be easily, cheaply, and certainly ascertained, 
which is so familiar in this country, is wholly unknown in 
Great Britain. All attempts to introduce it there have so far 
been successfully resisted by the lawyers, who profit by the 
system now existing there, but especially by the admirers of 
a landed gentry, who, if any change must be made, would 
prefer to make the cost of land-conveyancing twice what it 
now is. The great element of that cost is the search of title, 
which is as great on a parcel of ten acres as it is on a par- 
cel of one thousand acres. That element of cost adds a 
prohibitory per-centage of addition to the price of small 
pieces of real estate, but only a comparatively small _per- 
centage to the price of large pieces. Practically, it puts an 
end to small dealings in lands. 

Within thirty years numerous bills have been introduced 
into Parliament to require registration of titles, but they 
have uniformly failed, and the old system exists in all its 
mischievous vigor. An English writer ( Arthur Arnold) in the 
Princeton (N. J.) Review, of last September, says: 

The troubles of the British transfer are comparatively unfelt by 
the Peer who is purchasing 1,000 acres to add to his domain, or by 
the “new man” who is buying 5,000 acres upon which to found a 
family: for as to cost, the per-centage will be but trifling upon the 
purchase-money, delay will not ruin them, and as to the custody of 
title deeds, the family solicitor is almost a part of their estab- 
lishment. But small purchasers view with terror a transaction in 
real estate. The cost of transfer sometimes amounts to a third of the 
purchase money, and the delay may be of months, or extend over a 
year. The mass of the British people shun all such transactions. 
Our small lawyers adore the system by which they grow fat with 
ease. Our great lawyers abuse the system until they are translated 
to a peerage, and then their old age is marked with acquiescence if 
not contentment.” 

In introducing a bill into the House of Commons in 1859 
to provide a registration of deeds, Sir H. Cairns said: 

You buy an estate, or you enter into a contract for the purchase 
of an estate, you are very anxious to get possession of the property 
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and the vendor is very anxious to get his money. But do you get 
possession of the property? On the contrary, you cannot get the 
estate, nor can the vendor get his money, until after a lapse—some- 
times no inconsiderable portion of a man’s life-time—spent in the 
preparation of abstracts, in the comparison of deeds, in searches for 
incumbrances, in objections made to the title, in answer to those 
objections, in disputes which arise upon the answers, in endeavors to 
cure the defects. Not only months, but years, frequently pass in a 
history of that kind; and F should say that it is an uncommon thing 
in this country for a purchase of any magnitude to be completed in 
a period under, at all events, twelve months. 

The Sir H. Cairns of 1859, is now Lord Cairns, and sits on 
the wool-sack, and is completely cured of any propensity to 
reform anything, as was that famous Liberal of fifty years 
ago, Henry Brougham, after he became the Lord Chancellor. 
Cairns, on the wool-sack, introduces no bills to annoy the 
nobility about their titles or about anything else. 

Added to the costs of conveyancing, which almost prohibit 
transfers of the fee simple of small parcels of real estate, are 
the practices of entailing estates and of encumbering them 
with marriage settlements. It is well said that “primogeniture, 
entail, settlement, and large farms are articles of faith in Englund.” 
Town properties are held in the same way as agricultural 
lands. Mr. Arnold says, in the article just quoted from— 


In the fifty-five towns in which the population is 40,000 and 
upwards, as in every town of lesser population, the evil of the British 
land system is distinctly felt. Generally, the larger part of the area 
covered by the town is “settled land.’ A freehold cannot be 
obtained. The nobles, for their own advantage, have, in many towns, 
established by various Acts of Parliament, a quasi-freehold, by 
obtaining special power to grant leases for terms varying from 500 to 
1,000 years. The latter is the common form of tenure of the land on 
which the great factories in the north are erected. In London the 
Dukes of Westminster, Portland, and Bedford, are the largest of the 
many noble proprietors; and their great estates are let on building 
leases for sixty, eighty and ninety-nine years. The Duke of West- 
minster is the owner of all the most fashionable—the Belgravian— 
quarter, and no site for a house there can be obtained for longer 
than the residue of a ninety-nine year’s lease. Is it likely that Lon- 
don will be built of stone or marble, when all erections on the land 
must be abandoned to the noble incumbent in so brief a period? ~ 

That article of English faith, which is expressed by “ /arge 
farms,” has been subjected in recent years to active criticisms. 
It has been the accepted doctrine there, that scientific farm- 
ing required an amount of capital impossible to be obtained 
by small farmers. Lord Derby laid down this doctrine in 
1871, as altogether incontrovertible, in the following words: 

Of course, a man may go on after the fashion of the Irish cot- 
tiers, scratching the earth for a bare subsistence, but that is not 
farming. I am only repeating an opinion I have often expressed 
before, and which I hold very strongly, when I say that the cottier, 
the pleasant cultivator, honest and industrious, and frugal as he may 
be, has just as much chance of holding his own against the combin- 
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ation of capital and science, as bows and arrows have of supersed- 
ing breech-loading rifles, or hand-loom weaving of driving the power- 
loom out of the field. 

In opposition to these and similar views, it is said that 
while the English large farms, being better supplied with 
capital, produce more and yield more rent, than large farms 
on the continent of Europe, they do not produce as much as 
small farms owned by their occupants, in France, Lombardy, 
Belgium, and the British Channel islands. It is also said 
that in those parts of Europe in which the system of small 
proprietors more or less prevails, the selling price of land is 
higher than it is in England, and higher than the value of 
English land as determined by the rental. 

The Englishman is proverbially tenacious, but when changes 
of public policy are effected in England at all, they have 
often been effected very suddenly, and in a sweeping fashion, 
It was so with the corn laws, and may be so with some of the 
existing land laws. If it shall turn out, as many believe it will, 
that England is to lose its pre-eminent position in manufac- 
tures and commerce, the necessity may become imperious of 
introducing reforms in its agriculture. 


THE MONEY SYSTEM OF GERMANY. 


The paper circulation, proper, of Germany, since the 
so-called -currency reform of 1871, consists of: 

1. The circulating notes of the Imperial Government and 
of the several States of the empire, being a description of 
paper known in this country as the greendack. 

2. The notes of the banks (the Imperial Bank being the 
principal issuer) based upon the general resources and 
credit of those institutions, and no reserve of specie being 
required. 

In addition, there is a very much larger amount of bank 
notes for which gold is held in reserve, dollar for dollar. 
Such notes are strictly the representatives of gold, as much 
so as the certificates of gold deposits hitherto issued by the 
U. S. Treasury. Such notes add nothing to the amount of 
the circulating medium, and it is not understood that there 
is any restriction upon their amount. Whatever the amount 
may be, an equal amount of gold is locked up. 

In principle, the present German system is after the model 
of the British system as regulated by Sir Robert Peel’s 
Bank Act of 1844, but the amount of permitted paper, not 
based on gold, is more sharply limited. In round numbers, 
it is 150 millions dollars in England and 100 millions in 


Germany. 
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The figures given by different authorities, as to the Ger- 
man paper currency proper, do not exactly agree, but the 
following is from the London Sfatist, the statement being 
made in millions of pounds sterling: 


Bank notes not 
covered by gold. Government notes. Total. 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 


173 
214 
18} 
2576 
21% 
17 
1875 
144 
154 


12 fe 


8} 
8; oO 


263 
30 fs 
27% 
34% 
303 
26! 
27% 
233 
238 
21 


The German currency-reform measures (so-called) were 
adopted near the end of 1871. The paper money, not rep- 
resenting gold, during the two following years was 32% mil- 
lions sterling. The contraction, therefore, to 1878 was 11% 
millions, or more than one-third. According to some authori- 
ties, the new system, when it comes into full operation, will 
limit the paper money, not representing gold, to $95,542,750, 
or a little over nineteen millions sterling. 

One part of the new system was the suppression of notes 
below the denomination of 100 marks, or $25, and the amount 
so suppressed has always been stated at about §$ 130,000,000. 
As this is more than double the entire contraction of paper 
not representing gold, it is .plain that the suppressed small 
notes must, to a large extent, have represented gold. As to 
another part of these suppressed small notes, it is no doubt 
true that their place in the circulation has been supplied by 
larger notes. 

Séetbeer undertakes to maintain that, since 1871, the 
increase of metallic money in Germany has been greater 
than the contraction of paper not representing gold, and 
that upon the whole the currency has been largely expanded 
instead of being diminished, which is certainly inconsistent 
with the known fact of the great fall in prices in Germany 
since 1871. 

There are certain things about the case which can be 
exactly established, but there are certain other things which, 
at the best, must be guessed at. 

From December, 1871, when the new coinage was decreed, 
to the end of October, 1878, the following number of mil- 
lions of marks had been coined (the mark being 25 cents): 


Millions of Marks. 
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During the same time, the withdrawals of the old silver 
coins amounted to 1,040 million marks. 

If the statement of the case should stop here, there would 
be shown an increase of metallic money to the amount of 
1,042 million marks, or $ 260,500,000. 

There were some old German gold coins. They were not 
legal tenders and had not been since 1857, but they formed 
a part of the circulation, being current at their market value 
from time to time. Their amount, upon withdrawing them, 
was found to be ninety million marks, and Soetbeer says, 
they are balanced by that amount in bar gold now held by 
the Imperial Bank. 

Upon the above-shown apparent gain of metallic money 
between 1871 and 1878, of $ 260,500,000, Soetbeer observes : 

Allowance must be made for the expulsion from circulation of a 
large quantity of foreign coins which were current in Germany before 
the reform began; the exodus of the stock of bars, etc., in the 
Hamburg Bank; the substitution of German coins for the French 
currency circulating previously to the annexation in Alsace-Lorraine; 
the loss of gold which has been exported under the effect of 
exchanges adverse to Germany, and the abstraction of gold by the 
Imperial and Prussian Governments to form special war-chests. 

The sum total to be set down to the account of these 
allowances, Séetbeer computes or guesses at 202 million marks, 
or $50,500,000. If he is right in that, the actual increase of 
coined money is § 210,000,000, 

The decrease in 1878 of paper money not representing gold 
is $29,000,000, if comparison is made with 1869. It is 
$ 57,000,000, if comparison is made with the average of the 
two years 1872 and 1873. But taking the largest sum for 
the decrease of paper money, there is still an increase of 
$ 153,000,000, taking the coin and paper money together. 

One of Sdéetbeer’s explanations of such a fact is, that the 
same amount of transactions employ more actual cash than 
formerly, from a change of habits which has followed the 
introduction of the new coinage. He says: 

General trade and industry in Germany is based more upon hard 
cash and less upon book credits, for only on that ground is to be 
explained so sudden an absorption into circulation of so large a stock 
of metallic money. 

The reports from Germany during the first two years, 1872 
and 1873, of the new coinage indicated a much larger export 
of the gold coins than Soetbeer now allows for. For that 
and other reasons, we think he overrates the present amount 
of metallic money in Germany. But that it is larger than 
it was in 1869 there can be no doubt. It ought to be larger 
from the diminution of paper money since that year, and 
from the expansion of German population, which has been 
considerable, independently of the acquisition of Alsace- 
Lorraine. 
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THE NEW TENDENCIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


[ TRANSLATED FROM THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES BY GEORGE WALKER. | 


The Political Economy which I should describe as ortho- 
dox, that is to say, the science as it had been understood 
and expounded by its fathers, Adam Smith and J. B. Say, 
and by their disciples, has seemed to be definitively settled 
Like the Church of Rome, it had its credo. Certain 
truths appeared to be so firmly established, so irrefragably 
demonstrated, that they were accepted as dogmas. Those 
who doubted them were regarded as heretics, whose igno- 
rance alone explained their vagaries. No doubt these truths 
had not been formulated without meeting with vigorous 
opposition. From the beginning, and down to our own time, 
they have been attacked by certain religious writers, who have 
charged them with materialism and immorality, and by dif- 
ferent socialistic sects, who have reproached them with sacrific- 
ing relentlessly the rights of the disinherited classes to the 
privileges of the rich ; but the economists have had little diffi- 
culty in defending themselves against these classes of adver-: 
saries, who have been governed chiefly by sentiment, and 
have had no just apprehension of the questions which they 
ventured to discuss. 

At the present day, however, the dogmas of political econ- 
omy are meeting with far more formidable antagonists. In 
Germany they are found among the professors of political 
economy themselves, who, for this reason, have been denomi- 
nated Katheder Socialisten, or, “Socialists of the chair.” In 
England they are those economists who have given the most 
attention to the study of history and of law, and who best 
understand the facts established by observation and by statis- 
tics; such as Mr. Cliffe Leslie, and Mr. Thornton; in Italy 
they constitute a whole group of distinguished writers, 
Luzzati, Forti, Lampertico, Cusmano, A. Morelli, who have 
given expression to their ideas in a Congress assembled 
last year at Milan, and who have for their organ the 
“Giornale degli Economist.” In Denmark there is_ the 
excellent economical repertory published by Messrs. Fred- 
ericksen, V. Falbe, Hansen, and Wil. Scharling. It can- 
not be doubted, therefore, that there is, in the present 
instance, a scientific revolution going on of a very serious 
character, which calls for an attentive examination. We shall 
endeavor first, to point out the origin and character of these 
new tendencies of political economy ; and afterwards, to con- 
*ZLes Tendences nouvelles de L’ Economie Politique et du Socialisme. Revue des Deux 
Mondes. July, 1875. By Em1tre pe LAvELeEyE. 
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sider carefully the writings of some of the authors who 
best represent the different shades of the movement, as well 
as those of the Socialists whom it is their mission to combat. 


I. 


The new political economy takes a different view from the 
old, of the fundamental principles, the methods, the mission, 
and the conclusions of the science. The starting point of the 
Socialists of the chair, is entirely different from that of the 
orthodox economists, whom they designate under the name of 
Manchester-thum, or sect of Manchester; because it is, in 
fact, the school of the free traders, which has expounded 
most logically, the dogmas of the ancient credo. Let us see 
how the new economists themselves indicate the points which 
separate them from the generally received doctrines.* 

Adam Smith, and more especially, his successors, such as 
Ricardo, McCulloch, J. B. Say, and all the so-called English 
school, followed the deductive method. They started out with 
certain ideas respecting man and nature, and thence deduced 
certain consequences. Rossi characterizes this method clearly 
when he says that “ political economy, regarded from a general 
stand-point, is rather a science of reason than of observation, 
It has for its object a thorough knowledge of the relations 
which proceed from the nature of things. . . . It seeks 
for laws, by taking its stand on the general and constant 
facts of human nature.” In this system, man is considered 
as a being who everywhere and always pursues his private 
interest ; under the impulse of this motive, good in itself 
(since it is the principle of his preservation ), he searches 
after that which is useful to him, and no one is able to dis- 
cover it better than himself. If, therefore, he is free to act 
as he pleases, he will, in the end, procure for himself all the 
satisfactions which it is given to him to attain. Down to the 
present time, the State has always put restraints upon the full 
expansion of economic forces; do away with these restraints 
and as all men will apply themselves freely to the 
pursuit of their well-being, the true order will establish itself 
in the universe. Competition, general and _ unrestricted 
enables every individual to reach the place which is_ best 
suited to him, and to reap the just reward of his labors. As 
Montesquieu has observed, “it is competition which puts a 
just price on merchandise.’ It is the infallible regulator of 
the industrial world. It is like a providential law, which, in 
the highly complicated relations of mankind united by the 
bonds of society, causes order and justice to be enthroned. If 
the State will only abstain from all interference with human 
transactions, and accord entire freedom to property, to capi- 
tal, to labor, to exchanges, to vocations, the production of 


* We shall follow in this connection principally the writings of Adolph Held, Gustav Schén- 
berg, Gustav Schmoller, Contzen, Wagner, and L, Luzzati. 
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wealth will be carried to its highest point, and the general 
well-being will thus become as great as possible. The legis- 
lator has no occasion to occupy himself with the distribution 
of wealth ; it will be made conformably to natural laws and to 
contracts freely entered into. 

A phrase of Gournay, enunciated in the last century, 
embodies the whole doctrine: J/aissez faire, laissez passer. 
Under this theory, the problems which have relation to the 
government of societies, were found to be greatly simplified. 
The statesman has only to fold his arms. The world goes 
on of itself towards its end. It is the optimism of Leibniz, 
and of Hegel, transferred to the domain of politics. 

Resting on these philosophic doctrines, the economists 
enunciated certain general principles applicable in all times, 
and to all peoples, because of their absolute verity. The 
orthodox political economy was essentially cosmopolitan. It 
took no account of the division of mankind into separate 
nations ; nor of the different interests which might result there- 
from any more than it concerned itself with the necessities, or 
the particular conditions resulting from the history of differ- 
ent States. It regarded only the good of mankind considered 
as a single great family, precisely as does every abstract 
science, and every universal religion, Christianity most of all. 

Having thus set forth the old. “doctrine, the new economists 
proceed to criticise it as follows: They accuse it of seeing 
things from only one side. They admit that man pursues his 
own interest, but they assert that more than one motive acts 
upon his moral nature, and regulates his conduct. Apart from 
self-interest, there is the sentiment of collectivity, the gemein 
sinn, the social instinct, which manifests itself in the forma- 
tion of the family, of the community, and of the State. Man 
is not like the lower animals, which know nothing beyond 
the satisfaction of their appetites; he is a moral being, who 
recognizes the obligations of duty, and under the teachings of 
religion or of philosophy, who often sacrifices his enjoyments, 
his well-being, and his life even, to his country, to humanity, 
to truth, to God. It is a mistake, therefore, to predicate a 
series of deductions upon the aphorism that man acts only 
under the control of a sing ive—indivi interest. 
Those “general and constant facts of human nature,” from 
which Rossi would have us deduce economical laws, are only 
a conception of the imagination. In different countries, at 
different epochs, men obey different motives, because they 
have formed peculiar conceptions of well- -being, of law, of 
morality, and of justice. The savage procures his subsistence 
by chasing and if need be, devouring, those of his:own kind; 
the citizen of antiquity by reducing them to slavery. in order 
to live on the fruits of their labor; the man of modern times 
by paying them wages. 

Mankind having, according to their several conditions of 
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civilization, different wants, different motives, different methods 
of producing, of distributing, and of consuming wealth, it 
follows thence that economic problems do not admit of those 
general and a priori solutions, which are usually demanded of 
the science, and which it has too often ventured to supply. We 
ought always to examine the question relatively to a given 
country, and in so doing to seek the aid of statistics 
and of history. Hence arises the historical or Realistic method, 
as it is denominated by the Socialists of the chair, that is 
to say, the methcd founded on facts.* 

According to the Socialists of the chair, it is also a mis- 
take to maintain, as Bastiat has done in his Harmonies Econo- 
migues, that general order results from the free play of indi- 
vidual selfishness, and that consequently it is only necessary 
to remove all hindrances in order that each person shall 
attain to the well-being to which his efforts entitle him. 
But selfishness leads men to wickedness and to spoliation ; it 
is necessary, therefore, to restrain it and not to give it free 
play ; this is, in the first place, the proper mission of moral- 
ity, and afterwards, the mission of the State, as the organ 
of justice. Without doubt, if men were perfect and desired 
only good, liberty would suffice to insure the reign of order; 
but constituted as they are, unrestrained interests result in 
antagonism, and not in harmony. The employer desires to 
reduce wages, the workman to raise them. The landowner 
is constantly endeavoring to advance rent, the farmer to 
reduce it. Everywhere the strongest and the most capable 
triumphs, and in the conflict of opposing interests, no one 
troubles himself about the teachings of morality or of justice. 

It is in England, especially, where all restraints have been 
abolished, and where the most perfect freedom of industry 
prevails, that the war of classes, the antagonism of masters 
and workmen presents itself in the most determined way, and 
under aspects the most alarming. It is in that country, also, 
—the country, par excellence, of /azssez faire—that, for a con- 
siderable time past, the interference of the Government has 
been most frequently invoked, to repress the abuses of the 
strong and to protect the weak. After having disarmed power, 
they are daily conferring upon it new privileges. Is not this 
a proof that the economic doctrine of absolute freedom 
does not afford a complete solution of the questions at 
issue ? 

The new economists do not profess that horror of the 
State which led their predecessors to declare sometimes 
that the State was a canker and sometimes that it was a 
necessary evil. To them, on the contrary, the State, which 

* Although in France no new economic school has been established, as in Germany, in Eng- 
land and in Italy, many writers are pursuing the historical or readistic method with a confi- 
dence of learning and a richness of information which are nowhere else surpassed. It will 
suffice us to mention MM. Léonce de Lavergne, L. Reybaud, Wolowski, Victor Bonnet, and 


Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 
° 
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represents the unity of the nation, is the supreme organ of 
law and the instrument of justice. Being itself the emana- 
tion of the vital forces and of the intellectual aspirations of 
a country, it is charged with the duty of fostering the devel- 
opment of these in all directions. As history proves, it is 
the most powerful agent of civilization and of progress. 
The liberty of the individual ought to be respected and 
even stimulated, but it should remain in subjection to the 
rules of morality and of justice, and those rules, which 
become more and more strict in proportion as the ideas of 
goodness and justice become more pure, should be made 
obligatory by the State. 

Freedom of industry is, doubtless, an excellent thing. Free 
exchange, freedom of labor and of contracts have contrib- 
uted very greatly to increase the production of wealth. It 
is necessary, therefore, to strike off from liberty all fetters, 
if any still exist; but it is the duty of the State to inter- 
pose whenever the evidences of individual interest appear 
to conflict with the humane mission of political economy, 
by the oppression and degradation of the lower classes. 
Thus it is, that the State has a double duty to perform: 
first, to maintain liberty in the limits marked out for it by 
morality and law; next, to lend its support in every case 
where the object in view (which is social progress) can be 
better attained in this way than by individual efforts. Cases 
in point are the improvement of harbors, the opening of 
ways of communication, the fostering of education, of the 
sciences, of the arts, or of any other object of general utility. 
The interference of the State ought not always to be withheld, 
as the economists d@ outrance desire, nor always invoked, as 
the Socialists, on the other hand, demand; each case should 
be examined by itself, taking into account the wants to be 
satisfied and the ability of private enterprise to meet them. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that the duty of the 
State grows less important as civilization advances; that duty 
is by no means the same at the present day as under the 
patriarchal or despotic systems of government. The functions 
of the State are constantly growing larger wherever new 
paths are opened to human activity and in proportion as the 
appreciation of what is lawful and of what is unlawful 
grows purer. The same doctrine has been also propounded 
in France, with much force, by M. Dupont-White in his book 
on the Jndividual and the State. 

The Socialists of the chair also accuse the orthodox econ- 
omists of being too exclusively occupied with questions relat- 
ing to the production of wealth, and with neglecting those 
which concern its distribution and consumption. They allege 
that the economists have treated man merely asa producing 
agent, without giving due consideration to his destiny and 
his obligations as a moral and intelligent being. In their 
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view, owing to the marvelous results of science applied to 
industry, the latter might even now furnish a sufficiency of 
products, if all the labor were usefully employed and if so 
many human efforts were not frittered away in the procur- 
ing of false, if not vicious, indulgences. 

The great problem of our times is what is called the social 
question; that is to say, the question of distribution. The 
working classes seek to better their condition and to obtain 
a larger share of the goods which are produced by the joint 
action of capital and labor. Within what limits and under 
what conditions is this possible? This is the question. In 
presence of the dangers which disturb and which threaten 
the social body, three systems present themselves: that which 
preaches up a return to the past, and the reéstablishment of 
the old order of things—socialism, which looks to a radical 
change in the social order—and finally, the orthodox politi- 
cal economy, which holds that everything will find its solu- 
tion in liberty and in the action of natural laws. According 
to the Socialists of the chair, no one of these three systems 
is capable of solving all the difficulties which agitate our 
times. A return to the past is impossible; a general and 
hasty remodeling of society is no less so; and to invoke the 
action of liberty is only a mockery of words, since the ques- 
tion at issue is one of law, of the civil code, and of social 
organization. The distribution of products is made not only 
in virtue of contracts, which ought evidently to be free, but 
still more in accordance with civil laws and with moral senti- 
ments, the influence of which must be understood and the 
justice of which must be determined. Economic problems 
cannot be justly considered apart from other things; they are 
allied intimately with psychology, with religion, with morality, 
with law, with customs, with history. Account should, there- 
fore, be taken of all these elements, and we should not rest 
contented with the uniform and superficial formula of J/azssez 
faire. The antagonism of classes, which has always been at 
the bottom of political revolutions, is reappearing at the 
present day with aspects more formidable than ever before. 
It seems to put in peril the future of civilization. We can- 
not deny the evil; but it becomes us, rather, to study it in 
all its phases, and to endeavor to find a remedy for it in 
progressive and rational reforms. The sources of inspiration 
must be sought in morality, in the sentiment of justice, and 
in Christian charity. 

In short, the elder economists, starting from certain abstract 
principles, endeavored, by the deductive method, to arrive at 
conclusions well settled and universally applicable. The 
Socialists of the chair, on the other hand, taking as their 
basis a knowledge of past and present facts, draw from them, 
by the inductive and historical method, certain conclusions 
which are only relatively true and are modified by the state 
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of society to which they are applied. The one party con- 
siders that the natural order, which presides over physical 
phenomena, ought also to govern human societies, and main- 
tain that, if all artificial fetters were removed, there would 
result from the free play of inclinations a harmony of inter- 
ests, and from the complete enfranchisement of individuals 
a better social organization and a greater measure of gen- 
eral well-being. The other party, on the contrary, maintains 
that the same law holds good in the domain of human 
economy which prevails among animals, namely, that in the 
struggle for existence and the conflict of selfishness, the 
strong are certain to crush out, or at least to take advantage 
of, the weak, unless the State, which is the organ of justice, 
comes in to award to each one the return to which he is 
legitimately entitled. They also hold that the State ought 
to contribute directly to the progress of civilization. So far, 
in short, from admitting, with the orthodox economists, that 
uncontrolled liberty is sufficient to put an end to social con- 
flicts, they maintain that progressive reforms and ameliora- 
tions, inspired by sentiments of justice, are indispensable to 
society, if it hopes to escape civil discord and the despotism 
which is certain to follow in its train. 

The new school of economists has made the greatest 
progress in Germany, the reason being that political economy 
is there ranked among the departmental sciences, ( scéences 
camerales) that is to say, sciences which pertain to Govern- 
ment. They have never, therefore, treated it as an independ- 
ent subject governed by special laws. Even the orthodox 
disciples of the English school, like Rau, have never failed to 
recognize the close bonds which unite it with other social 
sciences, notably with politics; and they have habitually 
resorted to facts in support of their positions. Ever since 
the principles of Adam Smith and his followers began to 
take root in Germany, they have met with objectors like 
Professor Lueder and Count von Soden, who maintained that 
the increase of wealth was not the only thing to be consid- 
ered, but the general progress of civilization. Subsequently 
to these authors have arisen List, Stein, Roscher, Knies, Hil- 
ebrand, and at the present day their name is legion: Nasse, 
Schmoller, Held, Contzen, Schiiffle, Wagner, Schénberg, G. 
Hirth, V. Béhmert, Brentano, Cohn, Von Scheel, Samter. 


Hi. 


Let us now endeavor to sift out what there is of good in 
the views of the new school. In the first place, it is clear 
that we have not yet arrived at the point of determining 
accurately the fundamental principle, the characteristics and 
the limitations of political economy, nor its relations to other 
sciences of the same order. ‘“‘ Though we may blush for the 
science,” said M. Rossi, ‘the economist must, nevertheless, 
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avow, that the first question to be examined is still this: 
What is political economy, what are its objects, its extent, 
its limitations?” This observation is well founded; even in 
the Dictionaire d’Economic Politique, the writer on whom 
devolved the duty of exactly defining it, M. C. Coquelin, is 
unable to decide whether it is an art or a science.* He desires 
to establish it as a science, defining it with Destutt de 
Tracy, as the resultant of truths which come from the exam- 
ination of a given subject. He adopts the language of 
Rossi, that “science has no object: the moment we begin 
to consider the uses which can be made of it, we fall from 
science into art. Science is in all things only the possession 
of truth.” And M. Coquelin adds, “To observe and describe 
actual phenomena, that is science; it neither counsels, nor 
prescribes, nor directs.’”’ Nevertheless, after having settled 
upon this definition, the embarrassment of M. Coquelin is 
great, and he avows it frankly. The very dictionary in which 
he wrote contains a variety of articles, and those among the 
most important, which do not content themselves with 
observing and describing, but on the contrary, counsel and 
prescribe ; which condemn this institution or that law, and 
demand its repeal. 

According to these articles, political economy would seem 
to be only an art, and not a science. M. Coquelin admits 
that it is, at the same time, both the one or the other; but 
when he tries to draw the line of demarcation, he is forced 
to make this singular confession of impotence: “Shall we 
endeavor, at present, to make a clear separation between the 
science and the art by bestowing on them different names? 
No, it is enough for us to note the distinction; time and a 
better understanding of the subject will do the rest.” 

The uncertainty and the obscurity which we find in most 
authors when they endeavor to define the objects of political 
economy, may perhaps arise from their endeavor to make it 
either a.science of observation, like natural history, or an 
exact science, like mathematics, and because they have 
assumed to find in it fixed and immutable laws, like those 
which govern the physical universe. Let us endeavor to clear 
up these two points, inasmuch as they are fundamental ; the 
true character of political economy will be made plainer by 
the discussion. 

Three classes of sciences are generally recognized to exist, 
the exact sciences, the natural sciences, and the moral and 
political sciences. The exact sciences are so termed because 
they have to do with clearly defined abstract data, such as 
numbers, lines, points and geometrical figures, and by a process 
of ,reasoning arrive at conclusions which are rigorously exact 
and unassailable ; such are the sciences of arithmetic, algebra, 
and geometry. The natural sciences observe and describe the 


* See the opinion of Professor Bonamy Price, of Oxford, quoted fost page 647. 
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phenomena of nature, and seek to discover the laws which 
govern them; such are the sciences of astronomy, 
physics, botany, and physiology. The moral and _ political 
sciences deal with ideas, with the actions of man and the 
creations of his will—with institutions, laws, and religion ; 
such are the sciences of philosophy, morality, law, and 
politics. In which of these categories shall we rank political 
economy ? 
(To be continued in the next number of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE.) 


THE IMPENDING FINANCIAL SUBJUGATION OF 
TURKEY. 


When the European Powers assemble in such conferences 
as that of last summer at Berlin, no seat at the council-board 
is assigned to representatives of the fund-dealers, who are, 
nevertheless, the real masters of Europe in ordinary times, 
and when the fierce passions of revolution and war are not 
aroused. But the fund-dealers, although never ostensibly pres- 
ent on such occasions, are never really absent. They move 
the puppets, without being themselves seen. Bismarck was 
visible at Berlin, and so was Lord Beaconsfield, but no Roth- 
schild was visible, either from Frankfort, London, or Paris. 
But we may rely upon it, that the great fund-dealers were 
there, if not corporeally, by trusty agents and by cipher tele- 
grams guarded against all possible leakages. Of all the in- 
terests provided for in the decisions arrived at, in Berlin, no 
interest was more carefully taken care of than theirs, so far 
as paper securities go. If these shall finally prove inadequate, 
it will not be from any lack of subserviency to the fund- 
dealers on the part of the Conference, but from the inherent 
difficulties of agreeing upon a method of dividing Turkey, 
which shall keep the peace among the several nations which 
will insist upon having a hand in it. 

When the Berlin Conference assembled, it had, first of all, 
to deal with the San Stefano Treaty, which Russia had nego- 
tiated with Turkey, or to describe the thing more accurately, 
had dictated to Turkey, with Russian armies in close prox- 
imity to defenceless Constantinople, and when the Sultan was 
ready packed for a flight to Broussa. That Treaty provided 
for the payment by the Turks of a war indemnity of 310 
million roubles, which is an impossible sum, whether the 
roubles are of silver, or of paper. It was essential to the 
political interests of Europe that Russia should not be per- 
mitted to collect this debt by taking ary more Turkish ter- 
ritory. It was also essential to the fund-dealers of Paris and 
London, that Russia should not be permitted to collect it at 
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their expense, that is to say, by taking to itself any resources 
pledged to them, or to which they claimed a prior right. 
Russia was obliged to succumb on both points, and to agree 
not to collect its 310 million of roubles by taking more ter- 
ritory without the consent of Europe being first had and 
obtained, and not to resort to any other method of coliection 
which would be in conflict with the rights of those who were 
the creditors of Turkey before the Treaty of San Stefano was 
entered into. 

The two following further stipulations were made at Berlin: 

That the New Bulgaria to be formed, and made substan- 
tially independent of Turkey, should provide for a fair pro- 
portion of the old debts of Turkey, and that Servia should 
do the same thing in respect to such territory, lately Turkish, 
as it may acquire. 

That there should be an advisory Commission, to assist the 
Sublime Porte in matters of finance, and that this Commis- 
sion should be so composed as to represent other European 
nationalities as well as the Turks. 

The wording of the last described stipulation is diplo- 
matically vague. What the Sultan has so far actually done 
under it is to appoint a Commissicn, consisting of Turks, 
Christians and Europeans resident in Constantinople. The 
bankers of Galatea, a foreign quarter of Constantinople, are 
said to be well represented on it. It is also said that the 
Sultan finds it for his own interest to keep on good terms 
with those gentlemen, because he is constantly desirous of 
borrowing more money of them, and that the parties are 
able to make things mutually satisfactory at the expense of 
old creditors who are farther off. At any rate, the Commis- 
sion is at present international only in the fact that its mem- 
bers are of different nationalities. In substance, it is only a 
Turkish Commission, appointed entirely by the Turkish gov- 
ernment, and with the membership of it subject to be changed 
at the pleasure of that government. It has no control over 
the Turkish revenues, all of which are received and paid out 
by the Sublime Porte, on its own views of its own duties and 
necessities. In short, it is in no respect the sort of Inter- 
national Finance Commission which has been established in 
Tunis and Egypt, where the proceeds of taxation go directly 
into the hands of the representatives of foreign creditors, and 
are by those representatives paid directly to the holders of 
coupons scattered through Western Europe, but principally 
concentrated in London and Paris. It is an International 
Commission on the Tunisian and Egyptian models which 
these coupon-holders want, and which, as they say, was really 
promised to them at Berlin. 

A well-informed writer in Z’Zconomiste Frangats, of Novem- 
ber 30, 1878, classifies the Turkish debts as follows: 

1. The debts based upon the pledge of specific revenues (not in- 
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cluding the debts based on the Egyptian revenue and guaranteed by 
England and France), and estimated at $ 337,000,000. 

2. The debts based upon a general pledge of all the revenues, and 
estimated at $ 415,000,000. 

3. A floating debt, consisting of perhaps $80,000,000 of paper money, 
of short treasury bills of perhaps $25,000,000, and of “some millions 
advanced by the bankers of Galatea.” 

4. Debts of $155,000,000, incurred in building railroads, and specially 
secured upon them. 

The writer in Z’Zconomiste finds nothing alarming in these 
figures. His ideas are, that the holders of the debts charge- 
able on special revenues would give up one quarter of their 
interest, if those revenues could be passed directly into the 
hands of a European syndicate, and that the holders of the 
debts not so chargeable would accept for the present an 
annual interest of one-and-a-half per cent., to be gradually 
increased to five, if their security was made good in the same 
way. The writer says: 

“The resources of Turkey are immense. Count Schouvaloff 
said at the Congress of Berlin, that not more than a third of 
the Turkish taxes which were collected reached the Ottoman 
treasury. This assertion was not contradicted by the Ottoman 
plenipotentiaries, and we have at any rate the admission of 
one of the most eminent Turkish ministers, that not more 
than half of the proceeds of the taxes reaches the treasury. 
With a moderate degree of integrity and a fair proportion 
of honest and intelligent functionaries, the Turkish revenue 
might be easily raised to $ 150,000,000. Is that too much for 
a country so vast and fertile as Turkey? The annual interest 
charges for the whole debt, the floating debt included, might 
be from thirty-five to forty million dollars, which would be 
only one-fourth of the revenue which is attainable, and only 
one-half of the actually existing revenue. Very well! There is 
more than one government in Europe which now consecrates 
half its revenues to the payment of the annual interest on its 
debts, and such, if I am not mistaken, is the condition of the 
French budget at this moment. 

“T close with a consideration, which has some importance 
in a political point of view. Greece, so justly condemned for 
its past financial management, has just recognized and _ pro- 
vided for two loans, made more than fifty years ago. Greece 
agrees to pay five-per-cent. interest on them, and also to 
arrange a sinking fund. By that act Greece restores its posi- 
tion in Europe, by recognizing the truth that the life of a 
nation depends upon its credit. Let the Turks profit by that 
lesson, and not permit themselves to be surpassed in financial 
good order, and, above all, in honesty, by a people so lately 
their subjects.” 

To show what thorough work the Turkish Government had 
made of it, in the way of mortgaging its resources during the 
borrowing epoch, we copy from the London Zconomist of 
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August 24, 1878, the following list of the revenues of Turkey, 
prior to its recent dismemberment, which were hypothecated 
for particular loans. This list does not include the net rev- 
enue of the Roumelian Railway, which was also mortgaged. 


Loans 
e Official to which 
Revenues specially hypothecated. value. hypothecated. 


Egyptian tribute - 1854-55-71-77 
Customs of Smyrna ? - 1855 

i“ “ Syria ? . 1855 
Constantinople octroi ? - 1858 
Tobacco revenue : 2 - 1862 
Salt te 6: . 1862 


Stamp duty . 1862 
Is a iii 6c nie 6 tsa sie sie basse ghrainauied wis sewn siekes ; . 1862 
Sheep tax of Roumelia and the Archipelago . 1865 
Tokah copper mines . 1865 
Revenues freed by payment of Syrian indemnity . 1865 
Tithes of Aleppo, Andana, Syria, Janina, Trebizond, 

Koniah, and the Archipelago 
Tithes of Broussa, etc 
Tithes of Bosnia 


SN MP MEN TOR inccna., cncsscceconevnnecnacaies 

Revenue of Bagdad - 

Tithes of the Vilayet of the Danube.... . 1872-73 
Sheep tax of Anatolia . 1872-73 
Tithes of Angora . 1873 
Tithes of Erzeroum, Crete, and Scutari (Albania).... . 1873 
Tapon on Crown lands . 1873 
One-fourth of the Verglois (personal taxes) of Epirus. . 1873 
Tithes of Adrianople and Salonica . 1872 
Certain other revenues, say 5 . 1860-63-64 


& 11,931,000 ‘ 

As will be seen, the annual value of five of the hypothe- 
cated revenues, not being known, is not given. But, exclusive 
of them, there is here shown a hypothecation of two-thirds of 
eighteen millions sterling, which is the estimated amount of 
all the revenues of Turkey. As the Zconomist properly ob- 
serves, such hypothecations are “far too large to be successfully 
claimed by the bondholders,’ but it might and ought to have 
added, unless the bondholders, who hold the mortgages, 
happen to be strong enough to enforce their claims. Thus, 
the greater part of the Egyptian tribute is pledged as a guar- 
antee of loans endorsed by England and France, and en- 
dorsers of that description are too powerful to submit to 
any diversion of the funds set apart for their security. 

The immensity of the financial interests contended for in 
the movements pending in Europe, cannot fail to attract 
attention. An annual revenue of thirty-five or forty million 
dollars, actually well secured on Turkish taxes, could be 
capitalized at the probable rates of interest in Europe for 
twenty years to come, on the basis of three per cent. per 
annum. That is to say, the capital price of such a revenue’ 
would be from 1,167 to 1,333 million dollars. And it would 
be substantially a new creation, as Turkish stocks are now 
quoted at only eight or ten per cent., and are probably not 
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actually salable even at those nominal figures. To give a 
new value of 1,000 million dollars to Turkish securities, by 
a financial coup d’etat, dwarfs the Comstock Lode speculations 
into insignificance. The Parisian and London fundmongers 
gauge their enterprises on a gigantic scale. Their success 
in Egypt has taught them what is possible to be done by 
those whose audacity rises always equal to the occasion, and 
unlike the physical appetites, the appetite for plunder is 
only whetted by gratification. 

A properly arranged revenue of thirty-five or forty million 
dollars from Turkey would be quite as secure a revenue as 
that from British consols. Occasional displays of force 
might be necessary to keep the Turks quiet, but that is a 
condition not one whit more onerous than the _ necessity 
which exists of keeping the British people quiet. The meth- 
ods of producing quietude in the two cases would be differ- 
ent, from the difference between the parties to be quieted. 
But it is by no means clear that more ability and more 
anxious solicitude are not required in the British case. The 
Oriental nations are more accustomed to arbitrary control 
and heavy exactions, and their masters are not obliged to 
resort to circuitous processes to effect their objects. While 
the British governing classes are condemned to a never-end- 
ing task of political watchfulness and dexterity, the same 
classes in Turkey have only to resort to the simpler and 
easier medicament of the bastinado. 

The difficulty of a financial subjugation of Turkey, and 
of developing its latent capacity to yield a revenue of 
thirty-five or forty million dollars to the capitalist classes of 
Paris and London, does not lie with the Turks themselves. 
It is the difficulty which the Czar Nicholas found insur- 
mountable twenty-five years ago, and which the Czar Alex- 
ander and the first Napoleon were unable to solve at Tilsit. 
Nothing can exceed the amicable readiness of the European 
Powers to carve up Turkey, politically, territorially, mili- 
tarily, or financially, if they couid only agree upon the dis- 
tribution of the pieces. The new method of financial subju- 
gation removes some of the difficulties, but not ail of them. 
It has enabled the Powers of Western Europe to act har- 
moniously in respect to Egypt, for example. England could 
not have permitted France, nor could France have permitted 
England, to occupy Egypt, politically, or militarily, nor 
would such an occupation have been possible for them joint- 
ly. But their joint financial occupation of the Nile valley 
has been found to be practicable, and in all respects agree- 
able, and it has been made satisfactory to the other Powers 
of Western Europe, by allowing them to participate in the 
fruits of it, to the extent that their people are interested in 
Egyptian securities. The same method may not improbably 
harmonize all differences between the Powers of Western 
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Europe as to other parts of Turkey on the Mediter uean, 
But the difficulty will remain of drawing a line, to which 
the parties ‘can agree, between the part of Turkey which is 
to be turned over to the financial tender mercies of the 
bankers of Paris, London and Frankfort, and the part which 
Russia will insist upon dominating politically and _ mili- 
tarily. Russia has no bankers who are interested in inter- 
national schemes, and if any of them could be made 
interested in such schemes, they have no influence at St. 
Petersburg. 

As already noticed, the Berlin Conference laid down the 
general abstract principle, that the new Bulgaria, and Servia 
to the extent of its new acquisitions of Turkish territory, 
should in some way or other, and at some time or other, 
make provision for an equitably proper proportion of the 
existing Turkish debt. 

A judicial logician would have required that the same 
abstract principle should have been laid down as against 
Russia, in respect to its acquisitions in Batoum and _ in 
Turkish-Armenia. Nothing, however, is so harmless as an 
abstract principle, and it is of little consequence whether 
it is severely logical or otherwise. Mankind never seriously 
quarrel about an abstract principle. But the Paris and 
London bankers, will find, if they ever attempt to invoke 
the dogmas of the Berlin Conference in support of a move- 
ment to collect from Servia and Bulgaria any portion of 
the Turkish debts, Russia will interpose a decided nega- 
tive. Russia may not be quite ready to absorb Servia and 
Bulgaria, but will certainly insist that they shall be left in 
a condition to be absorbed, if the proper time for that 
ever arrives. 

Upon a view of the whole field, there does not appear 
to be any obstacle to the financial occupation, by the Powers 
of Western Europe, of very considerable portions of Turkey. 
They have only to be careful not to extend their occupa- 
tion to such a degree that the national passions of Russia 
would compel the government of Russia to oppose an armed 
resistance. 

The London and Paris financiers are very eager to com- 
mence operations. The English were ready to commence 
on Cyprus, within one month after the treaty for a British 
protectorate of that historical island was announced. Thus, 
the British Mercantile Gazette of August 15, 1878, said: 

“The present surplus revenue of Cyprus is about 
£100,000; the Porte estimates it at £120,000; England 
agrees to pay £150,000, to prevent possible dispute. This 
would make a good foundation for a loan—say two and a 
half millions sterling, four-per-cent. Turkish loan—guaran- 
teed by England on Cyprus revenue.” 

In all cases, the money is to come from the tax-payers of 
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Cyprus. The Sultan claimed that he was receiving £120,000 
annually from them. The English could not see that he 
was really getting more than £100,000, but were willing to 
undertake to pay him £150,000, and take their chance to 
collect as much, or more. So far nothing is visible except 
an improvement of the Sultan’s revenue, but the English 
financiers saw something more than that in it. They 
saw a fixed revenue, with an English government guar- 
antee behind it. That was something which could be capi- 
alized, and with the experience they have had at Cairo with 
the Khedive and at Constantinople with the Sultan, they 
know that the operation of funding floating debts and 
capitalizing revenues with needy borrowers, are very profit- 
able. Nothing would be easier than to make it for the 
interest of the palace officials surrounding the Sultan to 
accept for the bonds of a 2% million sterling loan on 
Cyprus, twenty or twenty-five per cent. in ready cash, and 
the remainder in past due Turkish coupons, which the En- 
glish financiers possess in embarrassing abundance. On 
such or similar terms they are only too eager to capitalize 
every thing he possesses, and they are closely scrutinizing 
his schedule of assets to find out what he does possess. 
A telegram (November 14, 1878,) from London, says: 

“It is stated at Constantinople that England is earnestly 
assisting the Porte in its endeavor to conclude a loan on 
the revenues of Syria and surplus Egyptian tribute.” 


it took exactly three years to finish up the Khedive. It 
was in 1875 that Hon. Stephen Cave was sent by the 


English government to establish an “egutlibrium” in Egyp- 


tian finances. It was in 1878 that the Rothschilds recorded 
a conclusive mortgage on all the Khedive’s private real 
estate. It may possibly take twice three years to finish 
up a Sultan. 

From the latest indications, the plan upon which he will 
be finished up, is that adopted with such eminent success 
with Egypt, and which so happily combine two things not 
easy to be combined, great profits and freedom from any 
risk. It is apparent that the English people will not con- 
sent to any guarantee of Turkish revenues, beyond that 
already given in respect to Cyprus, and in that case they 
have actual possession of the island, and if they fail to 
squeeze the amount of the guaranteed revenue out of the 
Cypriotes, it will be their own fault. What the English 
will do is to join with the French, in an amicable arrange- 
ment to ensure the permanency of the positions of some 
international Finance Commissioners, to reside at Constan- 
tinople, receive Turkish revenues into their own hands, and 
divide the proceeds among the holders of Turkish coupons. 

One reason why the English reluct at guaranteeing re- 
venues, to be capitalized into Turkish loans, is their appre- 
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hension, which may be well founded, that some per-centage 
of the proceeds of such loans might be seized upon by 
Russia, in satisfaction, so far as it would go, of the 310 
million roubles indemnity stipulated for at San Stefano. Of 
one such proposed loan, the London Economist of December 7, 
1878, says: 

“According to another account, between two and _ three 
millions sterling is to be handed over to Russia, as a-mrst 
instalment of the indemnity.” 

And on the same day, the London Séa/is¢ said : 

“If Turkey obtained any ready money by such means, 
the Russian indemnity claim would suddenly arise and 
snatch it away.” 

The wary financiers of London, Paris and Frankfort, who 
successfully insisted at the Berlin Conference that the 310 
million roubles claim of Russia, should be remanded to the 
condition of only a second mortgage upon Turkey, do not 
mean now to give up any of the priority of their own first 
mortgage. At any rate, they will yield no priority which 
is practically available. If they give up anything, it will 
be their claims upon Bulgaria and Servia, which Russia 
would never permit them to enforce. 


Gro. M. Weston. 


THE AUSTRIAN RAILWAYS. 


The “ Battle of the Standards” is being waged between the Aus- 
trian railways and their German creditors, in a novel and somewhat 
amusing shape. The railways propose to pay interest on their deben- 
tures in silver, which is the only metallic legal tender in Austria. 
The Germans naturally prefer gold, which is worth more. The rail- 
ways complain of this, and with especial vehemence in respect to 
debentures issued when silver was also the only metallic legal tender 
in Germany. The railways say that “¢hey did not make the present 
German Currency Act,” and object to being bound by it. The Aus- 
trian courts decide in favor of the railways, but whenever any of 
their cars are found on the German side of the boundary line, so 
that their creditors can seize them and get the question into the 
German courts, the decision is that nothing but gold will answer. 
At this distance, the practical advice which suggests itself, as proper 
to be given to the railways, is to keep their property out of the 
reach of the German courts. 

INDIRECT TAXES, 

The collection of taxes by the method of monopolies is common 
in Europe. It is in that way that the tobacco taxes are collected 
in France, Austria, and some other countries. Bismark has just been 
defeated in attempting to introduce the tobacco monopoly system 
into Germany. The French Government collects the match tax in 
that way. It sells the monopoly of making and selling matches in 
France to a Paris company for sixteen million francs, or about three 
million dollars, annually. It must, of course, put some restriction on 
the price, or the system would become intolerable. 





CYCLES IN PRICES, 


CYCLES IN PRICES. 


Apropos to the theory, which, in various forms and with 
various modifications, is held by so many persons, the Lon- 
don Sfatist publishes the following statement of the average 
prices per ton, in Great Britain, of Scotch pig iron, in all 
the years from 1845 to 1878, both inclusive : 


Year. Average price. Year. Average price. 
1845 ast 80/3 1862 re 53/ 
1846 soe 67/3 1863 ea 55/9 
1847 és 65/4 1864 = 57/3 
1848 ave 44/4 1865 “a 54/9 
1849 aa / 1866 nai 60/6 
1850 ink / 1867 ia 53/6 
1851 ‘is / 1868 por 52/9 
1852 aes 1869 sii 53/3 
1853 Se 1870 re 54/4 
1854 aaa / 1871 sa 58/11 
1855 ne 1872 re 101/10 
1856 sae 1873 ake 117/3 
1857 eis y 1874 ore 87/6 
1858 aes 1875 hua 65/9 
1859 iin 1876 se 58/6 
1860 sia 1877 et 54/4 
1861 eve 1878 sve 50/ 


If, instead of average prices for entire years, the highest 
or lowest prices reached on any day are given, the fluctua- 
tions were, of course, more extreme. a 

The three highest and the three lowest prices on = any 
day, are as follows : 


Year, 
Lowest. 
Highest. 
Lowest. 
Highest. 
Lowest. 
Highest. 
Lowest. 

The table first given above, shows that the cycles of low 
and depressed prices have not lasted more than five or six 
years. The second table shows a great rapidity of recovery 
after the lowest points were reached. Following the wisdom 
of Solomon, that the thing which hath been shall be, the 
Statist concludes that “it is not too much to anticipate that 
a few years more may see the iron and other kindred trades 
on the high road to solid improvement.” 

Archdeacon Paley made the observation, and deduced 
from it many useful moral reflections, that the periods of 
extreme pleasure, possible in the actual conditions of the 
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human body, were very short in comparison with the periods 
of extreme pain to which it might be subjected. It is in 
analogous correspondence with the fact which Mr. Paley 
observed in respect to the human body, that the periods of 
high and buoyant prices in iron, and everything else, are 
short, in comparison with the periods of depressed prices. 
The reflection to be made upon that is, that the most should 
be made of high prices while they last, and that their long 
continuance should not be counted upon. 

it is easy enough, on looking over the table of iron prices, 
from 1845 to 1878, to suggest well-known special causes, 
which account wholly, or partially, for the rises and falls in 
them; such as the wide-spread European revolutionary 
troubles of 1848, the commercial effects of which were not 
recovered from until the influence of the Californian and Aus- 
tralian gold discoveries began to be felt, and such as the 
enormous impulse given to railroad-construction in all parts 
of the world in 1871-2-3, by the unbounded facility then 
existing for the cashing of railroad loans in the London 
market. But while by no means admitting that there is any 
economical law of cycles in prices, which can fully explain 
the fluctuations in the price of iron, or of anything else, we 
confess to a participation in the common belief that some- 
thing like such cycles do actually exist. Nearly all human 
affairs exhibit an alternation of ebb and flow, even if not so 
regular as that of the tides of the ocean. The temper of 
mankind is never very long in the same tone. The hopeful- 
ness and buoyancy of yesterday are followed by the anxious 
depression of to-day, which, in its turn, will sooner or later 
give way to more cheerful views. 

If we should reason from past examples, we should con- 
clude that the existing prostration of prices and of industrial 
enterprises, must be near its end. Of course it may possibly 
endure longer than any previous similar prostration, but even 
if it does last somewhat longer, it will not last forever. And 
if we may reason from past examples, we may conclude that 
the recovery, when it does come, instead of being so gradual 
as to be insensible, will be rapid, and by what Mr. Gladstone 
calls “leaps and bounds.” 


ee 


RUSSIAN PAPER MONEY. 


In Russia, individuals are not allowed to enter into contracts to 
pay any other kind of money than roubles, which means paper 
roubles, which are legal tender, or “lawful money.” It has been 
proposed to change this, so that contracts to pay coin roubles shall 
be permitted, but in a paper issued under the auspices of the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Finance, this proposal is “ dismissed with the observ- 
ation that in practice it would tend to still further depreciate the 
value of the paper rouble.” 
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THE EFFECT OF THE DEATH OF THE DRAWER 
OF A CHECK. 


We conceive that most, if not all, of the principal writers 
on Bills and Notes, have fallen into a capital error respecting 
the effect of the death of the drawer of a check, and we pro- 
pose to cite their views, show the fallacy upon which they 
are based, and trace the source of their,error. 

1. In Edwards on Bills, p. 546, it is said: “A draft that has 
not been accepted, and a bank check, should not be paid 
after notice from the drawer countermanding the authority, 
nor after the death of the drawer, which is a revocation of the 
authority. But if the bank pay without knowledge of the 
drawer’s death, it seems that the money cannot be recovered 
back, and there is no reasonable ground for holding the pay- 
ment invalid.” 

Byles cautiously says: ‘“/¢ seems that the death of the 
drawer of a check is a countermand of the banker’s authority 
to pay; but that if the banker do pay the check before 
notice of the death, the payment is good.” SAyles on Bills 
(5th Am. Ed. by Sharswood ) [ *25 ], ror. 

Parsons says: “A bank should not pay a check . . after 
the death of the drawer; but if the bank pays the check 
after the death, and before notice of the death, it is said to 
be a good payment.”—2 Parsons, N. and B., 81, 82. 

Chitty thus states his view: “It appears to have been con- 
sidered that if the holder of a check, immediately after the 
death of the drawer, and before the banker is apprised of it, 
receive the amount, he will not be liable to refund, though 
in general, the death of a party is a countermand of a bare 
authority.” Chitty on Bills (13 Am. Ed.) [ *429 ], 484. 

Morse, in his work on Banking, follows and elaborates the 
statement that after the drawer’s death the bank should not 
pay the check, and questions whether or not such a payment 
would be good at law, where it had no notice of the death, 
though (curiously enough!) he thinks that nevertheless it 
would be good 7m eguity. 

He says: “The death of the drawer before presentment of 
the check, operates as an absolute revocation of the power of 
the bank to pay upon his check. At the instant of his death 
the title to his balance vests in his legal representatives, and 
his own order is no longer competent to withdraw any part 
of that which is no longer his own property.” 

And again: “It has been laid down in the text books 
quite generally, that if the payment be made by the bank in 
ignorance of the death of the drawer, the bank will be pro- 
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tected. Doubtless this would be so held in equity, if not in 
law. But it must be acknowledged that the cited case of 
Tate vs. Hilbert, which the text books all rely upon as their 
sole authority for the statement, does not touch upon the 
point, and furnishes no basis for considering that the rule 
has the support of a single adjudicated case.” 

3. The leading case cited by all of the commentators for the 
doctrines which have been enunciated in the foregoing quota- 
tions, is that of Zale vs. Hilbert, reported in 2 Vesey, Jr., 111, 
and decided by Lord Chancellor Loughborough, in 1793. 
Let us see what that case determines, and whether or not it 
justifies the inferences that have been drawn from it. In that 
case it appeared that Mark Bell, an old and infirm man, 
gave to Mary Tate, a check payable to bearer for £ 200, and 
to Jane Tate, his promissory note for £1,000. They were 
his relatives, and after his death-they filed bills in chancery, 
claiming the amounts as dispositions in the nature of 
donationes mortis causa. The bill of Mary Tate asked that the 
check for £ 200 be paid either out of £800 cash belonging 
to Mark Bell, in his banker’s hands at the time of his decease, 
and admitted by the executor to have been possessed by him, 
or out of his general assets. 

It was decided :— 

(1) That these were not gifts mortis causa. The Lord 
Chancellor said: *‘ He (the deceased) meant what he did for 
these plaintiffs as zmmedtate gifts. Therefore I can make no 
more of this . . Being a gift, it cannot be sued for as a 
legacy.” And again as to the check: “The difficulty upon it 
is that it cannot be donatio mortis causa because it was to 
take effect mmediately, and not to wait upon the death.” 

(2) The Lord Chancellor asked whether any hope was 
entertained that they could recover at law upon the draft on 
the banker? The Attorney-General for the plaintiff admitted 
that he knew of none; but as to the note “they had opin- 
ions of common lawyers in favor of an action.” So, the 
decision that the check and the note were not good gifts 
mortis causa, and the concession that action against the Exec- 
utor could not be maintained on the check, constitute the 
main elements of the case. But the Lord Chancellor used 
expressions in his opinions from which the text writers have 
deduced the doctrines stated in the passages heretofore 
quoted. 

He said as to the check-holder, Mary Tate: “If she had 
paid this away, either for a valuable consideration, or in dis- 
charge of a debt of her own, it would have been good; or 
even if she had received it immediately after the death of the testa- 
tor before the banker was apprized of it, J am inclined to think 
no Court would have taken it from her.” 

All this is odter dictum and not authoritative as an adju- 
dication. Besides, it is a mere cautious statement of what 
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the Lord Chancellor conceived to be clear; and it is not to 
be inferred necessarily, nor as we think at all, that because 
the check-holder could have retained the funds if paid her 
after the drawer’s death, and before the banker was 
apprized of it, that the banker would not have been justified 
in making the payment if he had been apprized. The right 
of the check-holder without consideration to retain the funds 
is one thing; and the right of the banker who is not bound 
to inquire into the consideration to pay them, is another and 
very different thing—a thing totally disconnected with, and 
by no means inferential from the first. Yet the text writers 
have made the illogical inference which their language dis- 
closes. Because the banker would have been justified in 
making payment, when he had no notice of the death, it 
does not follow necessarily that he would not have been justi- 
fied if he did have such notice. As to that circumstance, the 
Lord Chancellor simply withheld his opinion, after already 
going further than was needful to the decision of the case. 

5. We think we have shown that the case generally cited 
for the doctrine that after the death of the drawer of a check 
the bank should not pay it, is not an adjudication to that 
effect. Let us now examine the question on principle. What 
is a check? What does it import? What is its effect ? 

Byles defines a check to be “an inland bill of exchange 
drawn on a banker, payable to bearer on demand.” Ayles on 
Bills | *13]. Edwards says it is “a bill of exchange payable 
on demand.” Zdwards on Bills, 396. Sir G. Jessel, Master of 
the Rolls, calls a check “a bill of exchange payable at a 
banker’s."” Hopkinson vs. Forster, 18 Eq, Cas. L. R., 74 (1874). 
“Checks are bills, or rather bill is the genus, and check is a 
species,” is the expression used in a New York case often 
cited. Harker vs. Anderson, 21 Wend. 372. 

“Tt is perfectly correct to say that it is a bill with some 
peculiarities, or a species of bill.” Daniel on Negotiable Instru- 
ments, $1,567. Without pausing to define a check here, suffice 
to say that it certainly is a species of bill of exchange. This 
being true, what is there about it which makes the death of 
its drawer have a different effect from that resulting from 
the death of the drawer of any other bill of exchange? 
Nothing that we can discover. 

“If a person draw a bill of exchange on another, and 
deliver it to the payee for a sufficient consideration, and the 
drawer then dies, it should seem that, this having been an 
appropriation of a particular fund for the benefit of the 
payee, the death would be no revocation of the request to 
accept, and that the drawer may accept and pay.” Chitty on 
Bills ( 13th Am. Ed.) [ *287 ], 325. “ The death of the drawer” 
says Parsons, “is no objection whatever to an_ ordinary 
acceptance by the drawee, whether with or without knowledge, 
for the death is no revocation of the bill, if it has passed 
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into the hands of a holder for value.”—1 Parsons, N. and B., 
287. 

This learned writer saw the conflict between the statements 
of the text writers, and that there was no difference between 
the right to accept the bill, and to pay the check. And ina 
note to his text (1 vol. 287, note 6) after quoting Chitty’s 
words above used, and those of Byles, to the effect that, ‘‘the 
death of the drawer of a check is a countermand of the 
banker’s authority to pay it,” he well says, “the two proposi- 
tions are irreconcilable.” 

When we look closer into the nature of the instrument, we 
think it is still clearer that the death of the drawer of the 
check does not affect the banker’s right to pay it. 

6. A check is a negotiable instrument; and like all nego- 
tiable instruments, carries the presumption that it was given 
to the payee for value. ‘The natural inference from the 
giving a check is that it was given in payment of a debt due 
the payee from the drawer, or that the payee gave cash for it 
when it was drawn.” Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 1,646, 
and cases cited. 

This being so, the payee may sue the drawer, if it not be 
paid, or his executor if he be dead; and any person may 
buy the check, or take it from the payee in discharge of a 
debt. In the hands of a dona fide holder, who acquires it from 
the payee in due course of business, defenses which are 
available between immediate parties are excluded; and if a 
third party may acquire it, and recover upon it, against the 
drawer, would it not be curious and illogical to hold that 
the bank, under the like circumstances, should not pay it.” 
It has never been intimated that a third party cannot acquire 
a check without inquiry after the drawer’s death. Why then 
may not the banker pay it? 

7. It has been urged that the death of the drawer is “a 
revocation of the banker’s authority to pay the check,” as if 
it were an instrument to be governed by the law of agency. 
And in Thomson on Bills, p. 244, it is said, respecting the 
view taken by the English text writers: “It (the check ) 
seems to be considered as a kind of mandate.* In Scotland, 
such a check, being an assignment of the funds in the 
banker’s hands, might be completed by presentment to him, 
even after the drawer’s death.” 

It is an entire misconception of the nature of a check, as 
we think, to look upon it as a mere mandate. It imports 
that the payee has given value for the right to draw the 
funds from the banker, and to hold that it is a mere man- 
date to the banker to pay the amount it calls for, is to 
lose sight of its higher, and more comprehensive character, 
that of a negotiable instrument, employed as a necessary 
instrument of commerce, circulating from hand to hand, 
almost as freely as money; and is to allow the greater to be 
swallowed up in the less. 
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If it is to be regarded as an authority to the banker to 
pay the amount, it ought also to be regarded as an author- 
ity to the payee, or other holder, to receive the amount. 
Being presumably given to the payee for value, the authority 
to him to receive the amount is presumably an authority 
coupled with an interest. Then it is a double mandate. In 
so far as it is an authority coupled with an interest, it is 
irrevocable. No citation of authority is needful for this uni- 
versally recognized doctrine. If the banker’s authority to pay 
be revoked by the drawer’s death, we are driven to this par- 
adoxical conclusion: that an authority coupled with an 
interest may be practically revoked and annulled by the 
revocation of another authority not coupled with an interest ; 
and the law would appear in this state of self-stultification, 
that the authority to collect the amount continues, and is 
irrevocable, while the authority to pay, which is necessary to 
its exercise, ceases by revocation! Is not this reductio ad 
absurdum ? 

8. According to the view which we have elsewhere taken 
of a check, it operates as an assignment of the fund upon 
which it is drawn, as between the drawer and the payee, 
or holder, and the assignment binds the bank as soon as 
it is notified thereof by the presentment of the check. See 
Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 1,643. But we acknowledge 
that this is not the predominant view and that the numeri- 
cal weight of authority is against it. Be this as it may, it 
is universally conceded that the check operates as an assign- 
ment of the fund fro ¢anto, as soon as the bank consents to 
it by certification or payment. 

This being the case—the assignment depending not upon 
the drawer who has by the act of drawing given his con- 
sent, and not upon the act of the banker—we cannot see 
how the death of the party who has consented can annul the 
right of another to acquiesce and concur in his act. 

Professor Parsons, in a note to his text, takes this view. 
Says he: “The right on the part of the drawee to complete 
the assignment would seem to be a privilege of his own and 
it is somewhat difficult to see how the death of the drawer 
can affect it. The drawer has given the holder a written in- 
strument authorizing the latter to apply to the drawee for the 
assignment of certain funds. The holder of the bill who has 
received it for a sufficient consideration has an interest in this 
authority—not merely in the proceeds of the bill, but in the 
bill itself; and the rule is that an authority coupled with 
an interest is irrevocable.’”’—2 Parsons NV. & B&B., 287 note. 
This language is used in respect to an ordinary bill; but 
the author evidently regards it as equally applicable to a 
check. 

g. We concede that if the check were a gift to the payee, 
and the banker knew that fact, the death of the drawer 
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would operate as a revocation of the banker’s authority to 
pay it. In such a case the authority to the donee to col- 
lect, as well as that of the banker to pay, is not coupled 
with such an interest as to continue them in force. “If it 
had been a check drawn by Hampton Elliott, and he had 
died before the check was presented, and the check was a 
donation, the check would have been worthless, because by 
the demise of the donor his mandate to his agent, the bank, 
was revoked,” is the language of the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana, in Burke vs. Bishop, 27 La. An. 465 (1875). In such 
a case all that is said in Zate vs. Hilbert would apply. But 
the banker is not to presume that a check is a donation, 
To require such a presumption on his part, is to make him 
presume what in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is not 
the fact, is to make him presume contrary to what a _ pur- 
chaser may presume; is to except a check from the univer- 
sally accepted rule of the law merchant that negotiable 
instruments import value; and is to attach one presumption 
to the check while the drawer is alive, and another to the 
same paper upon his demise. 

1o. In the case of Cutts vs. Perkins, 12 Mass. 206, a master 
of a ship in London bound to the U. S., having goods on 
board consigned to a Boston merchant, and being indebted 
to a London merchant, drew a bill on the consignee in 
favor of the London merchant for the amount of the freight 
money. Before the bill was presented the master died, and 
it was contended that his death operated as a revocation of 
the bill. Putnam, J., delivering the opinion of the court, 
said: “Upon the delivery of a bill of exchange to the payee 
the liability of the drawer becomes complete. Some writers 
have holden that where the indorsement was intended as a 
mere authority to enable one to receive the money for the 
use of the endorser, the death of the endorser should operate 
as a revocation of the authority. But the law is clearly 
otherwise, when the authority ts coupled with an interest, and in 
such case the death of the drawer-will not be a revocation 
of the request on the drawee to accept.” 

This case, as we think, correctly states the law. If the 
death of the drawer revokes the drawee’s right to accept and 
pay the bill, then an endorser’s death must also revoke it, 
for he is regarded as a new drawer, and thus confusion and 
uncertainty are introduced into the law merchant in respect 
to instruments which of all others should be most sure and 
stable. 

In Billing vs. De Vaux, 3 Man & Gr., 565, a bill drawn in 
favor of the plaintiffs was accepted by letter after the drawer’s 
death. The payee sued the acceptor, and he was held lia- 
ble. Tindal, C. J. said: “I am not aware of any principle 
of law by which; upon the death of the drawer of the bill, 
the right and liabilities of the parties thereto were at all 
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varied.” Coltman, J., said: “The other circumstance relied on 
is that Mersing, the drawer, was dead at the time the let- 
ter was written to him, and therefore that it is to be con- 
sidered as mere waste paper. Possibly that might be the 
case were tts effects confined to the parties themselves. But here 
the bill had been put in circulation.” The bill was in the 
hands of the payee. 

Maule, J., said: “The letter (of acceptance) operates for 
the befiefit of Mersing’s (the drawer’s) estate, for his death 
could not vary the rights and liabilities of third parties.” 

We think this case direct authority as against the inferences 
which have been drawn from Tatve vs. Hilbert. Rights accrue 
upon the delivery of a biil or check to the payee. They are 
not varied by the subsequent death of the drawer. The 
drawee of the bill may accept and pay it; the drawee of 
the check may also honor it; for it is presumably given for 
consideration, and its payment operates for the benefit of 
the estate of the deceased, which, upon its dishonor, would 
be bound for its payment out of general assets. 

It is to be hoped that the erroneous doctrines of the 
text-writers may soon be brushed away, and that the clear 
principles which apply to this important question may be 
universally recognized and adopted. Joun W. DANIEL. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., January Ist, 1879. 
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AUSTRIAN COINAGE OF SILVER. 


It has been known that since about last October silver 
was being purchased both in Berlin and London for the 
Austrian and Hungarian mints. Indeed, since about that 
time, this Austro-Hungarian demand has been the principal 
support of the London silver market, as the demand for 
India has shrunk to very small proportions. But no definite 
statement has, until very lately, been made as to the extent 
of this Austrian demand. The London Zconomist publishes 
every week a letter from a manifestly well-informed corre- 
spondent at Vienna, but the first figures given by him on the 
subject are found in the following from his letter of Decem- 
ber 30, 1878, printed in the Zconomist of January 4, 1879: 


It is surprising that the Austrian Government seems to be by 
no means alarmed at the enormous quantity of silver streaming into 
Austria. It is said that the mint of Vienna stores twenty-eight mil- 
lion florins worth of silver bullion in its coffers; sixty millions more 
have been announced for next year, and even for 1880 some amounts 
have been offered and accepted. The Government has been warned 
often enough that it would very possibly, after all, be obliged to 
resort to a pure gold standard, in which case all this silver would 
have to be sold at a low price. 
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Silver is the exclusive metallic standard of Austria, and as 
during a few months past Austrian paper money has been at 
a small premium over silver money, there would be a profit 
to owners of silver bullion in carrying it to the mints to be 
coined. Legally, the mints of that country are open to coin- 
age on private account, and the statement has been made 
that the Government has appropriated this profit to its own 
exclusive benefit by supplying the mints with silver up to 
their capacity, and by insisting upon a prerogative right to 
priority of coinage over private owners of silver bullion. At 
any rate, the Government has contrived in some way to 
monopolize the business. 

The Austrian florin is about fifty cents, and if it is really 
true that Austria means to coin silver during the present year 
to the amount of sixty-four million florins, or $32,000,000, it 
will absorb all that Germany will be likely to sell during 
1879. 

This same Vienna correspondent of the London Lconomist 
said, soon after the passage of the U. S. silver law of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1878, that the silver party in Austria were very 
jubilant over it, and made an urgent demand that the Impe- 
rial Bank of Austria should sell its gold and buy silver. 
The Bank, however, resisted that demand. At the Paris 
Monetary Conference of -last August, the Austrian delegation 
strenuously supported the silver policy of the United States. 
The appearance now is, that Austria intends to resume specie 
payments in silver. It may easily do that, as its paper is 
worth rather more than silver. 


REPORT OF NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


The annual report of the Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of New York, showing the condition of the banks and banking 
associations of the State during 1878, has been transmitted to the 
Legislature. The following extracts give the principal parts: 

The number of banks and banking associations organized under 
laws of the State, and reporting to the Bank Department on the 30th 
of September, 1878, was seventy-five. The total number which reported 
at the close of the previous fiscal year was eighty-one. During the 
last fiscal year one new banking association, the New York State 
Banking Company of Syracuse, was formed. Seven banking’ associ- 
ations were closed: Brewers and Grocers’ Bank, Bull’s Head Bank, 
and Commercial Bank, New York; Bank of Chenango, Norwich; 
Commercial Bank, Rochester; State Bank, Olean, and Bank of Wap- 
pinger’s Falls. Five of these voluntarily closed their business, and 
two closed as State banks and reorganized as National banks. Eleven 
trust, loan, and mortgage companies reported to the Superintendent 
on June 30, 1878. During the fiscal year one company, the National 
Trust Company, New York, failed, and is in the hands of a receiver. 
During the same period the Equitable Trust Company and the United 
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States Mortgage Company of New York made their first report to 
this department. Following are tabulations of the two quarterly 
reports of all the reporting banks and banking associations for the 
dates respectively stated, which were near the close of,the last two 
fiscal years: 
RESOURCES, 
Condition. Condition. 
Sept. 22, 1877. Sept. 21, 1878. 
EL CALLEN TTT $57,906,952 .. $51,626,029 
Due from Directors of the banks included in loans 
MI MOINS 5 vise aniasccas gio Gems cabs tatasisls 6 ma ele AGIA BALI 1,906,933... 2,227,582 
Overdrafts 124,480 .. 102,569 
Due from trust companies, State, National and private 
banks and brokers 6,148,213... 5,784,989 
Real estate 2,274,916 . 2,257,085 
2,130,099 -- 2,744-534 
ee POT OCT T eS COT ORT eee 452,501... 376,582 
SE OER OO OT Ee EE eT Tee 7,518,659 .. 8,437,190 
United States legal-tender notes and circulating notes 
PY I Se BE oer 7,116,341... 8, (47,427 
ERE Peon rena ee ey eae ry re 9,188,626 .. 6,720,845 
LOSS GHG ERPORSE ACCOUME 6 6.65 kscisicccssiciscccancensics 405,051... 309,918 
Assets not included under either of the above heads.. 59:339 -- 148,258 
Add for cents 252. 244 


$93,385,429 .. $86,655,670 


LIABILITIES, 

Capital... sh er 4a clos saan angi aigtns vacated 3 anode aimee $22,729,1co =... $ 20,568,200 
SNS TUNNEL 655 wiicidi 6s csiesceme-ne siidiheaincin-dowinlaaian smiee 2,415,258 .. 4,559,209 
NE NN oo ha cde bmkdonesddeciimb eben enedaees 5,287,342 .. 2,671,043 
Circulation 55,058 .. 51,571 
Due depositors on demand «es 54,002,718 .. 50,540,621 
Due to trust companies, State, National and private 

WOUND: AUD EAQUBIN GS 6 6.5. 5.0.0:0,cidin.s so oddesain bison sien 6,544,832 .. 6,811,117 
Due individuals and corporations other than banks and 

depositors 645,351... 203,892 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York 1,120,475 .. 720,757 
Amount due not included under either of the above 

Oo Re Te eR OR ene pry ae re Beenie 579,354 ++ 433,128 
TRE PIS isp afisk arene ccan en adaiaencs ec basinn Seba 4a (ke 132 


$93,385,429 .. $86,655,670 


Thirteen banking associations have reduced their capital during 
the year. The aggregate of such reduction is $1,348,400. Such reduc- 
tion is the result in part of losses in business, and in part is a with- 
drawal of capital not active enough to pay the excessive taxes levied 
and earn any income. The aggregate results of the reports of the 
examinations of the trust companies and mortgage companies for the 
past two years are as follows: | 

Resources. Liabilities. Surplus. 
1877, « =$ 73,427,456.12 $67,390,161.29 «| $6,100,040.97 
1878 77,547:574-14 79;731,900.52 6,950,697. 27 

The outstanding aggregate of circulating notes of the State banks 
was $535,821,50 September 30, 1878. At the close of the previous 
year it was $662,912.50. The reduction during the year was $127,091. 
The circulation outstanding and secured on September 30, 1878, was 
$101,575; the unsecured circulation, $434,246.50. 

The securities held by the Superintendent in trust on September 
30, 1878, amounted to $1,169,697.86. The net decrease in securities 
was $ 171,400.59. 

During the year four incorporated banks advertised the final redemp- 
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tion of their notes. Of forty-two incorporated banks whose circula- 
tion accounts were open when the Act of 1873 was passed, but seven 
remain which have not availed themselves of the provisions of the 
law that provide an easy way to finally close their affairs. The 
retirement of some State banks from business, the reduction of capi- 
tal in others, and the passing of dividends in some, are all expres- 
sions of the difficulties which surround the banking business. There 
are two reasons why, at present, the profit of banking is reduced to 
the minimum, if any is made—and it is a matter of fact that in a 
great many of the banks, both State and National, none, or very 
small profit, has been made during the last year. One reason is the 
onerous and inequitable taxation imposed upon the. banks. To show 
how deep this demand of the tax-gatherer enters the income, or the 
principal, perhaps, of the banks, I have obtained the amount of taxes 
paid by each of the State banks from January 1, 1873, to January 1, 
1878. The statement embraces the taxes paid the United States, the 
State of New York, including local taxes. The capital taxed is 
$21,916,600. The taxes paid during the five years aggregate $ 4,773,867, 
that is, in five years a sum between one-fifth and one-fourth of the 
capital of the State banks has been taken from them in taxes alone. 
The tax is oppressive; it is a problem whether any kind of business 
could bear it. The State, too, discriminates, either in law or in the 
administration of the tax laws, against the banks as compared with 
the individual capitalists and other corporations. The banks are 
lenders of money. For the last few years they have been losers of 
money to a large extent. The business has been attended with great 
risk. The banks are seriously crippled by losses resulting from the 
failure of debtors once solvent, but the State refuses to take any 
cognizance of the consequent shrinkage of the bank’s estate in levy- 
ing taxes. 

Of the new forms for reports adopted in December, 1877, the Super- 
intendent says: ‘“ Their employment has demonstrated their advant- 
age. They have shown in several banks a very different condition 
of affairs from that exhibited in former reports. And the Superin- 
tendent has found, through them, not a few points of weakness in 
banks, errors in the conduct of some that have been corrected, and, 
I regret to say, insolvency in others, accompanied by apparently 
criminal acts, done with the purpose of concealing the actual state 
of affairs of the bank from the Superintendent.” 

After the new mode of reporting had been in use a year, the legal 
power of the Superintendent to require such reports from the banks 
was questioned by the officers of one of the banks. The Attorney- 
General sustained the Superintendent. Generally, the banks have 
welcomed the change, because it enables the Superintendent to ascer- 
tain more fully and clearly the condition of the banks, and thereby 
guard creditors, including banks, from possible loss by the continu- 
ance of a weak or insolvent bank in business. 

Mr. Lamb makes the following recommendations in regard to the 
banking laws. A larger experience confirms the conviction in my 
mind that the banking laws of the State need complete and thorough 
revision. Legislation is required for several purposes, to wit: 

1. To define and fix the liability of stockholders in State banks for 
the debts of the banks. 

2. To regulate deposits of stocks in the Bank Department by the 
banks. 

3. To amend the law to organize the Bank Department in order 
to attain greater equity in assessments upon corporations for the 
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expenses of the department and the utmost economy in the 
expenses of the department. 

4. To define precisely the powers of the Bank Superintendent and 
the duties of the bank officers in making quarterly reports. 

5. To make some provisions of the Kevzsed Statutes relating to 
moneyed corporations applicable to banking associations. 

6. To prevent private bankers from assuming corporate titles, 
either new ones or those of closed State banks, and doing a bank- 
ing business under such misleading and deceptive titles. 

7. To repeal all laws which piace mutual aid, loan, and building- 
fund associations under the supervision of the Bank Department. 
The reasons for this recommendation have been stated in former 
reports. \ 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PURCHASING POWER OF 
GOLD. 


The following extracts indicate the argument and the conclusions of 
avery interesting article in the London /conomzst, of December 28th: 

“Tt is a fact which will scarcely be disputed, that the purchasing 
power of gold is now considerably greater than it was in the three 
years 1872-3-4. This assertion may readily be corroborated by an appeal 
to the market.price of commodities then and now; and the result, 
which yields an average fall probably exceeding twenty per cent., 
will forthwith be ascribed to the existing great depression in trade, 
to over-production, and to the collapse of speculation after the 
years of inflation and mania. Although these have undoubtedly been 
potent causes operating to produce a fall in market prices, it is prob- 
able that others, which it is now our purpose to consider, have also 
contributed toward this great and general movement. If, as can 
undoubtedly be shown, market prices are, taking an average of a 
great number of commodities in daily use, from ten to twelve per 
cent. cheaper than in any of the years of depression which followed 
the panic of 1866, and from eight to ten per cent. below those of 
1859—the cheapest year of the series after the crisis of 1857—the 
conclusion is forced upon us that either (1) the present depression 
is far in excess of that which existed in those previous periods of 
depression ; or (2) the world’s productions are far more easily ren- 
dered marketable ; or (3) there has been an increase of late years in 
the intrinsic worth of our unit of value, namely, gold. Tracing prices 
further back, to the time of stagnation following upon the railway 
panic of 1847, we at length obtain a record of prices apparently 
cheaper than those at present existing, and in 1849, ‘the cheapest 
year of the century,’ the average of marketable commodities was 
probably somewhere about seven per cent. lower than at present. 
Consequently, either that depression was (1) more severe than this, 
and very much more severe than after 1857 and 1866; or (2) the 
world’s productions were then more easily rendered marketable; or 
(3) the intrinsic worth of our unit of value was then much higher 
than after 1857 and 1866 and somewhat higher than it is now.” 

The writer taking the position that the value of gold has increased, 
brings forward the facts that there has been a decrease in the sup- 
ply of gold, the reduction, between 1855 and 1875, having been about 
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£,9,000,000 yearly in the product, and that there has been a marked 
increase in the demand for gold in consequence (1) of the action of 
the German government, which it is estimated has increased the 
ordinary demand £ 53,000,000 in seven years, and (2) the prepara- 
tions for resumption by the United States, which have increased the 
demand on the world’s stock and production £ 16,500,000 in ten years. 

“These two requirements are thus shown to have absorbed 
£70,000,000 of gold in the past seven years—say, £ 10,000,000 a year— 
or decidedly more than one-half of the world’s production during 
this period. Currency reforms in the Scandinavian Kingdoms and 
in other countries, have likewise absorbed further exceptional 
amounts, and after making the usual deductions for the arts and 
jewelry purposes, it is probable that the balance of new gold left 
available for the maintenance of ‘existing gold currencies, has, during 
the past seven years, been reduced to about one-third what it was in 
the previous decade, and to a far smaller proportion of the world’s 
production of twenty years ago. At the same time, all the principal 
banks in Europe have shown more and more eagerness to store gold 
in preference to silver. We have not space on this occasion to enter 
into details upon this point. Suffice it to say that on page fifty-seven 
of the Commercial History and Review for 1877, it was calculated 
that in the ten years then ended, £ 82,650,000 of gold had been added 
to the cash reserves of the principal banks. Here is another large 
amount averaging £ 8,265,000 per annum; and if we add thereto less 
than another couple of millions annually for wear and tear of exist- 
ing coinages and sundries, we can construct the following rough 
account, representing the world’s annual average receipts and expen- 
diture of gold during the past seven years: 


YEARLY PRODUCTION, 
Average annual production seceses £ 19,350,000 
German new gold coin exported (say) 1,500,000 
£ 20,850,000 
Balance—annually withdrawn from previously existing gold 
in circulation 


& 22,050,000 


YEARLY APPROPRIATION, 
On German currency £ 7,600,000 
United States Resumption 2,400,000 
PUNE BERG i nse wesnsscmaces uae midis 2,000,000 
Added to reserves in State banks. 8,250,000 
Wear and tear, other coinage reforms, and sundries (say). 1,800,000 
£ 22,050,000”’ 

The conclusions of the article are as follows: 


“We have not touched upon the question of the circulation of 
bank or statute notes in substitution for gold, nor upon other 
increased banking facilities, nor yet upon the growth of population in 
the past ten years. But the fact remains that commodities are much 
cheaper than they were ten and twenty years ago in periods of 
great depression in trade, and the same amount of gold—not silver— 
will buy more of such necessaries of life. Probably, therefore, gold 
has risen, while silver has fallen, as nations have competed for the 
one and discarded the other.” 
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THE SAVINGS BANKS OF MAINE. 


Mr. W. W. Bolster, the State Bank Examiner of Maine, has pre- 
ared his annual report for submission to the Governor and Coun- 
cil of that State. In it he states that the condition of the Maine 
Savings banks is more favorable than at the same time in 1877, 
although this year has been a very trying one for Savings institu- 
tions. Two of the barks of Bangor have surrendered their charters, 
and are transacting such business only as is necessary to a final 
settlement of their affairs. 

The number of Savings banks now organized and doing business 
in the State is fifty-nine, a decrease of five since September 27, 
1875. These have been placed in the hands of Receivers, being the 
only ones so placed since the organization of the system in the 
State. For the Winthrop Bank a Receiver was appointed Septem- 
ber 27, 1875. This bank returned $119,172 of assets; seventy-three 
cents on a dollar was paid depositors, and seven cents more on a 
dollar will be forthcoming. Solon Bank has paid ninety-three cents 
and will pay seven cents more; Bucksport Bank has paid sixty 
cents and will pay ten cents more; Lewiston Institution for Savings 
paid eighty cents. 

Thirteen of the fifty-nine Savings banks now doing business have 
had their deposit accounts reduced by decree of Court, under the 
provision of section 36 of the act to revise and consolidate the 
laws relating to Savings banks, approved February 9, 1877. They 
are the Brunswick Savings Institution, Thomaston, Orono, Camden, 
Bangor, Androscoggin County, Pembroke, Calais, Skowhegan, 
Bridgton, Auburn, Dexter, and Franklin County banks. It is 
believed that ultimately there will be no loss to depositors in the 
Auburn and Bangor banks; that the losses in the others will range 
from two to ten per cent., except the Thomaston, which will be 
about twenty per cent. The losses in these banks, with one excep- 
tion, are comparatively small, and are all the result of shrinkages 
that could not be foreseen, many of which are temporary. 

The Examiner strongly condemns the efforts which have been 
made to bring Savings as well as National banks into disrepute, and 
says this effort has contributed very much to strengthen the ruin- 
ous and senseless panic of the past year, which for a time threatened 
the stability of Savings institutions. The banks that have been com- 
pelled to apply to the Courts have been brought to this largely by 
this panic. So far from the assertions as to the rottenness of the 
Savings institutions of Maine, which contribute to this panic, being 
true, the Savings banks have, with rare exceptions, been well man- 
aged and prudently conducted. Their capital has suffered much less 
depreciation than a like amount of capital invested by the best 
business men of the country since the inauguration of the civil war. 

The Examiner says that the result of the law of 1877, authoriz- 
ing the Court to reduce accounts of depositors, so as to divide 
losses fro rata among them, has been beneficial to all concerned, 
and the law has prevented much evil that might otherwise have 
resulted from runs upon the banks. The deposits and profits of the 
fifty-nine banks doing business on November 4, were $ 23,173,112, 
against $26,898,432 last year, a decrease of $3,725,320. 
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The decrease of depositors for the same period is 10,683. The 
whole number is 77,978. The average to each depositor is $297. 
The decrease in the deposits and profits of the banks the past year is 
$2,804,988 more than last year; the decrease in depositors, 8,723 
more; the average to each depositor, $6 less. Five banks only have 
increased their deposits the past year. 

Last year the securities owned by the banks, upon which payment 
of interest coupons was suspended, amounted to $940,150; this year 
to $808,825, being $131,325 less than last year. Of the non-paying 
securities, the banks are holding $381,556 less than in 1875. The 
amount of these securities is a fraction over five per cent. of the 
assets of the banks. There are $3,527,638 less deposits in the banks 
this year than last. They also hold a very much larger proportion 
of strong and convertible assets. 

Six of the fifty-nine banks have not declared any dividends the 
past year; six have declared one dividend each; five, two and one- 
eighth per cent., and one two per cent. Fifty-seven have declared 
semi-annual dividends at the following rates, namely: nine, one and 
a half per cent.; seven, two, two and a half per-cent.; twenty-nine, 
two and a half per cent.; two, three per cent. 

The Examiner recommends that the amount of investments in 
United States bonds be increased until one-fourth of the funds are 
thus invested. There should also be larger investments in New 
England State, county, and municipal bonds. Excessively large loans 
to one individual or corporation, on mortgages on real estate, should 
be avoided. Loans on real estate should be limited to one-half the 
value of the property. The per-cent. of deposits that may be loaned 
on personal securities should be fixed by law. The Bank Examiner 
should be required to visit and examine the banks twice a year, and 
his salary should be a fixed one. 


FINANCIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
COTTON MANUFACTURE. 

India is competing, not only in its own markets, but in adjacent 
markets, with the cotton manufacturers of Great Britain. From 1871 
to 1877 the export of Indian calicos to the coast of Africa, Mauri- 
tius, Arabia, Persia and Aden, increased from three million yards to 
nine and one-third millions. During the same time the export of 
India cotton yarns to Japan, China, Arabia and Aden increased from 
twelve hundred thousand pounds to eight million pounds. It is not 
wonderful that with this development of the power of Indian manu- 
facturers of cotton cloths and yarns to produce them cheap enough 
for export, the British manufacturers should renew their demand 
that the Indian Government should be compelled to take off the 
five per cent. import duty on cotton cloths. The Indian Govern- 
ment defends such a duty as a revenue necessity, but that does 
not reconcile Manchester to being put at a disadvantage of a five 
per cent. tax, in addition to the disadvantage of a large and expens- 
ive freight, in competing in the Indian markets with Indian cotton 
manufacturers. The clamor of Manchester on that point was silenced 
for a time by the distress in India resulting from famine, but has 
now become again loud and urgent. 
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TIMBER IN COLORADO, 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Commerctal Herald gives 
a detailed estimate, by districts, of the lands in Humboldt County, 
(Cal.), covered with redwood, and estimates the average quantity per 
acre at 100,000 feet board measure. Such figures make the head 
swim, as Beaulieu said lately of the figures of the French budget. 
It is calculated that if all this redwood could be manufactured and 
sold in San Francisco, at the present price in that market, $18 per 
M., it would pay the National debt. When single countries have such 
resources, it is not wonderful that four-per-cent. U. S. bonds are 
so eagerly taken. If the croakers would look more over the whole 
country, and less at local troubles, it would improve their courage. 

LONDON RATES OF DISCOUNT RESERVES. 

Recent rates of interest in London have been very high. It is 
admitted that the Bank of England has charged eight per cent., or 
three per cent. above its published rate. Eight per cent. on the 
class of securities dealt in at that institution is an extreme one for 
London, although not absolutely unprecedented. Outside of the 
Bank of England, rates have been more than twice eight per cent., 
and that does not describe all the features of the present case. 
Many stocks and securities, heretofore readily accepted. as collateral 
by lenders, were absolutely rejected, and this made it impossible for 
many classes of persons to borrow at all. 

Ot the rates actually paid, the London S/a¢/st, of December 14, 
said: 

The West of England Bank failure, though partly expected last week, came 
at a time when its effect was increased by the proximity of the half-monthly 
settlement of the Stock Exchange. The rates charged for carrying over pur- 
chases—delaying payment, that is—have been this week higher than at any 
time during the past twelve years. On some of the English passenger railway 
stocks, these rates ranged from fifteen to twenty per cent. 

As will be seen, the S¢a¢¢st is obliged to go back twelve years, 
that is to say, to the panic year 1866, when Overend & Gurney 
failed for ninety million dollars, to find a precedent for recent inter- 
est rates. 

The Lconomest, of the same date, says that the condition of things 
out of which these occasional high interest rates grow, is an effect 
of the “ Natzonal habit of working things too close, of keeping too 
narrow a supply of unused money.” 

The London merchants never have any money. They have noth- 
ing but credits with the banks and bankers upon which they have 
the right to check, and these cheques will be paid if the parties 
drawn upon have any money wherewith to pay them. But these 
banks and bankers keep little money as a rule. What they call their 
cash is their deposits in the Bank of England, which very rarely 
has cash enough to pay its own demand notes. At the latest 
returns we have seen its deficiency in cash to do even that was 
$ 27,000,000. 

The French system, which is said to be antiquated and clumsy, 
and is probably both, has, nevertheless, the great advantage of secur- 
ing ample supplies of ready cash, because, as a rule, a French mer- 
chant’s or tradesman’s cash means actual money in his own keeping. 

The English are beginning to ask themselves, whether their banks 
and bankers ought not to keep their reserves in their own vaults, 
where they would exist in the form of actual money, instead of 
being, as at present, mere credits on the books of the Bank of 
England. 

41 
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WAGES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The fall in wages in some branches of British industries is almost 
incredible. It is stated in the London L£conomizst, of December 14, 
that the coal owners in South Yorkshire now insist upon a reduc- 
tion of 12% per cent. in the pay of miners, who have already sub- 
mitted to successive’ reductions amounting to 57% per cent. since 
1874. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY—FAILURES, ETC. 

In no country in Europe have the bankruptcies, resulting from 
the commercial revolution, been more numerous or heavier in amount, 
relatively to the population, than in Sweden and Norway. These 
have necessarily affected the banks and bankers, among whom they 
are described as making “/earful havoc.” One large bank was saved 
from a run by the king, who ostentatiously made a heavy deposit 
in it at a critical moment, and thus restored public confidence. At 
Stockholm, some of the principal banking houses have suspended, 
such as Asp, Berger & Co., Hoglund, Guillemot & Weylandt, etc., 
etc. The losses in trade and industrial enterprises are ascribed to 
the great fall in the prices of iron and timber, the two chief exports 
of Sweden and Norway. But there should be added to those losses, 
the depression of ocean freights, which has annihilated the profits 
of sailing vessels and made that description of property unsalable. 
Sweden and Norway rank fourth in the list of nations engaged in 
navigation. 

GOLD MINING IN INDIA, 

At a recent meeting in London of the Moyar Copper Company, 
having properties in India, it was stated that a short lease of some 
of its gold quartz ledges had been made to a gold company, which 
reported that 45 ozs., 6 dwts. of gold had been obtained from twenty 
tons of the quartz which had been crushed. This would be about 
$42 per ton, and would be a flattering result if the quartz sub- 
jected to crushing was an average of the whole. It would be less 
flattering if only choice specimens were crushed. At any rate, the 
Moyar Copper Company was much elated with the statements made 
and appointed a special committee to investigate the subject. 

SUGAR-CANE CULTURE. 

It is stated that New South Wales, Queensland, Western Australia 
and the northern part of Southern Australia, are all well adapted 
to the growth of the sugar-cane, and that the cultivation of it is 
extending. In Queensland, twenty-five thousand acres are devoted 
to it. In New South Wales, the production of sugar during the 
past year was 150,744 pounds, against 93,960 pounds during the pre- 
ceding year. 

MINING IN 1878, 


What are now known as the bonanzas on the Comstock lode 
began to be developed in the latter part of 1874. Adopting the 
figures of Wells, Fargo & Co., which are accepted as the most relia- 
ble, the production of gold and silver in the United States, west of 
the Missouri, and not including any metal received from Mexico, or 
British Columbia, was as follows in the four subsequent years: 

Years. Gold. Silver. 
1875 was $ 39,968, 194 sees $ 32,605,239 
1876 ioe 42,886,935 sais 39,292,924 
1877 er 44,880,223 deca 45,846, 109 
1878 nee 37,672,771 cece 375,151,396 
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The total metallic production for* 1878, including $ 3,452,000 of lead 
and $2,878,455 of gold and silver received from Mexico and British 
Columbia, was $ 81,154,622. Including the same items, the production 
for the present year, in the opinion of Wells, Fargo & Co., will “not 
greatly exceed $70,000,000.” The decline of production from 1877 to 
1878 was substantially the whole of it in the yield of the Comstock 
lode. Even less is expected from that lode in 1879 than was real- 
ized in 1878. During the first months of last year it yielded very 
largely. Those who are most sanguine as to the probable yield of 
the supposed new bonanza in the Sierra Nevada mine, do not anti- 
cipate that it will be in a condition to turn out much ore for four 
or five months. 

The aggregate gold, silver and lead yield in 1878 of the five States 
and Territories producing the most, was as follows: 

PRONG. odco.csiniGaarnny hu Shecinmedeeeaabae ta dinnebwbeadeeme cer $ 35,181,949 


CNR sainastddaet ncearnacumbaneneeasewene Risse aareciauseres 18,920,464 
Montana 9,763,040 


6,232,747 
6.064,613 

Unless all accounts are at fault, the yield of the Colorado mines 
will be hereafter very much larger than heretofore. 

The results of mining for gold and silver are proverbially uncer- 
tain, and those will make the fewest mistakes who make the fewest 
predictions. This country has an immense extent of auriferous and 
argentiferous territory, but it must be remembered that it takes a 
great many mines to produce seventy-five or a hundred million dol- 
lars in a single year, and that while new mines are being discovered 
and developed, old mines, especially placer mines of gold, are being 
worked out. It has been well said that, unlike agriculture, there is 
but one crop in a mine. The enthusiastic representative of this 
country in the Paris Monetary Conference of 1867, who supposed 
that our then annual production of gold and silver was one hund- 
red million dollars, which was quite beyond the fact, predicted that 
long before 1900 it would reach three or four hundred millions. It 
is to be hoped that it may, but it is now evident that it is not to 
be expected, unless more gold placers are found like those which 
were worked in California twenty-five years ago. 

BANKING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The London Lconomzst, of the 14th of last December, suggests, as 
deserving of consideration, a great variety of “amendments” of the 
present British law and practice of banking. These “amendments ” 
will be found, upon examination, to amount to an entire overthrow 
of the present system, and the introduction of a new system having 
no single feature of resemblance to the one which exists. If the 
British banks were forbidden to allow interest on deposits, and held 
to any kind of proportion of liabilities to capital, they would be 
revolutionized. The London banks would be revolutionized if they 
kept their reserves in the form of money in their own vaults, instead 
of keeping them in the form of credits on the books of the Bank 
of England, which itself rarely has any more money than is adequate 
for its own liabilities, exclusive of its liabilities to London banks 
and bankers. In this country, no such banking system as that of 
Great Britain would survive the first adverse balance of foreign 
trade. It has only escaped overthrow where it exists, because Great 
Britain has so abounded in money capital, and has had the whole 
world in debt and under tribute. No matter how heavy the adverse 
balances of foreign trade have been, England has never lacked the 
foreign bonds and stocks wherewith to fill the gap. 
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THE DEATH OF M. ROULAND. 


M. Rouland, the late Governor of the Bank of France, who died 
suddenly on the 12th of December from an attack of the gout in 
the heart, had held that position since 1864, having previously been 
a minister under the empire. He is said to have heen the only 
leading Bonapartist who was permitted to hold position since the 
downfall of Napoleon III. Many attempts were made to oust him, 
but his tact and popularity saved him. The position is so desirable 
that some persons in Paris supposed that M. Leon Say might give 
up the Ministry of Finance for the sake of taking it. Others say 
that M. Say’s ambition is rather to be President of the Republic 
than to be Governor of the Bank. 


SILVER IN GERMANY. 


The Frankfurter Zettung, quoted in the London E£conomist, of 
December 14, makes the extraordinary statement that the German 
Government invested the whole amount, about $25,000,000, a; pro- 
priated to carry forward the change of currency from silver to gold, 
to the purchase and withdrawal of silver coins during the past sum- 
mer when it was selling no silver bullion. We doubt if the German 
administrators would have ventured upon the destruction of the old 
money, without substituting the new, upon any such scale as that. 
Their sales of silver were, at any rate, resumed in the last days of 
September and have since been on a considerable scale. In addition 
to sales in London, they have sold to the Austrian and Hungarian 
mints, and also, according to the Frankfurter Zectung, in Berlin, 
Frankfort and Hamburg. The details may be inaccurately given, but 
there can be no doubt of the general fact, that they became believers, 
in the latter part of September, in the probability of a further fall 
in silver, and have acted on that belief by selling wherever they 
could. One basis for these opinions on their part was information 
that the United States would stop buying and coining silver. The 
German Minister at Washington was .induced so to expect before 
Congress assembled, and may possibly still entertain that appre- 
hension. 

STOCK-BROKERS’ COMMISSIONS. 

A case was decided in the British Court of Appeals, in December 
last, in favor of a broker who claimed the large sum of £ 18,000 for 
commissions on business done for a stock speculator, and for “ differ- 
ences” paid in adjusting stock transactions. The defense was that 
the purchases and contracts for purchasing of the principal were not 
made for any purpose of investing money, but were merely gambling 
operations. The court held, unanimously, that whether they were 
gambling operations, or not, on the part of the stock speculator, 
they were not gambling operations on the part of the broker, who 
took no interest in the results, but worked for a fixed compensation 
and only as an employed agent. Among other observations made 
by the court, was one to the effect that a decision in favor of the 
broker would be much more likely to deter people from such opera- 
tions than one against him. 

FOREIGN INCOMES, 

In Prussia, the number of persons paying taxes on incomes exceed- 
ing $12,000, is twelve hundred and forty. A city journal ( Zhe Times) 
thinks it “cannot be considered an extravagant estimate to say that 
probably 2,000 persons in New York City will, this year, have net 
incomes of not less than $12,000.” In Russia, official reports assign 
to only 179 persons incomes exceeding $ 36,000, 
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SILVER IN BELGIUM. 


Following the example of France, the Belgium Government has 
caused a return to be made, by all receivers of public moneys, of 
the exact state on a given day of all the coins in their possession, 
distinguishing gold from silver, specifying the denominations of the 
several coins, and classifying them as foreign and domestic. The 
proportion of foreign coins was larger, and the proportion of silver 
was very much larger, than was shown in France. The value of the 
coins returned in Belgium was 620,870 francs, of which 335,480 were 
silver, and 285,390 were gold. The value of the ccins returned in 
France was 22,945,770 francs, of which 6,067,030 were silver, and 
16,878,740 were gold. 


PROPORTION OF BANKING CAPITAL TO 
LIABILITIES. 


[ FROM THE LONDON ECONOMIST OF DECEMBER 28.] 


The Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, Mr. John 
Jay Knox, draws, in his latest report, a comparison between the posi- 
tion of the banks of the United Kingdom and the United States on 
this point. Mr. Knox has compiled the following table from the 
statements in the Economist, of October 19, 1878, exhibiting the 
amount of capital, reserve, and liabilities, and the ratio of capital, 
and of capital and reserve, to liabilities, of the 141 banks of the 
United Kingdom, particulars of which are given in that number of 
the Economzst. These banks are not, as our readers well know, all 
the banks in the United Kingdom, as all the banks do not publish 
their accounts; but enough are included to provide a sufficient basis 
for an estimate as to the position of all the banks in the country: 


UNITED KINGDOM. 

Ratio to lia- 

Reserve —bilities of—~ 

Sund and Capital 

—Number of-——~ undivided Capi- and 

Banks, Bks.Brehs. Total. * Capital. profits. Total. Liabilities. tal. profits. 

4b 4 4 4 -.c. BAS 

Eng. & Wales. 72. 1,144. 1,216 . 26,046,420. 13,761,814 « 39,808,234 . 223,679,548 . 11 64 . 17.80 

Bk. of England £. 10. 11. 14,553,000. 3,768,531. 18,321,531. 51,621,899 . 28.20 . 35.50 

Isleof Man.... 2. 7° 9. 60,904 . 29,895 « 90,799 . 539,208 . 11.29. 16.82 

Scotland. » Se. 19. 9,045,780. 4,857,852. 13,903,662. 82,093,497. 11.02. 16.94 

Ireland ¢ 290-6 79 + 2,950,000. 1,374,141.  4)324,141. 20,800,649 . 14.18 . 20.79 
Col. with Lon- 

don offices... + 969. 996. 20,430,136. 7,336,415. 27,766,551 . 121,905,216 . 16.76 . 22.78 
For. with Lon- 

don offices... i 67. 87.17 563,130. 2,840,444. 20,403,574. 39,623,424 . 44-33 » 51649 


Totals..... 141 . 3,276 » 3,457 - 90,649,370 « 33,969,122 . 124,618,492. 540,253,501 . - 23-07 


NATIONAL BANKS, UNITED STATES. 


$ $ 3 3 
October 1, 1878........-- 2,053 - 466,147,436. 157,833,993 - 623,981,429 . 1,140,179,314. 40.88 . 54.73 


The report goes on to observe that— 
§'“ A comparison of this table with a similar statement regarding the 
National banks, which is also given above, shows the ratio of capital 
to liabilities of the banks in the United Kingdom to be 16.78 per 
cent., and the ratio of their capital and reserve to liabilities to be 
23.07 per cent,; while the corresponding ratios of the National banks 
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are 40.88, and 54.73; the ratios of the National banks being in each 
instance more than double those of the United Kingdom. In the 
National banking system the existing ratio of capital to liabilities is 
nearly four times greater than is that of the banks in England and 
Wales; while the ratio of the combined capital and reserve of the 
former banks to their liabilities is more than three times greater 
than that.of the latter.” 


The business of banking is carried on under such different circum- 
stances in this country and in the United States that it does not 
necessarily follow that an exactly similar proportion of capital to the 
liabilities may be needed here as across the Atlantic. But the report 
of the Comptroller suggests again for consideration whether the 
proportion of banking capital to liabilities in this country may not 
be unduly small. Valuable hints may often be obtained by observing 
the remarks made by business men in other countries as to the 
course of proceedings in our own, 


THE PRESENTATION OF DRAFTS. 
[ FROM THE CHICAGO LEGAL NEWS, | 
APPELLATE COURT, ILLINOIS, FIRST DISTRICT, OCTOBER TERM, 1878. 


Allen et al. vs. Kramer et al. 


The Court finds from the evidence in this case, that appellants were guilty of no 
laches in presenting the check in question for payment. 

The law makes it the duty of the drawees to know the signature of the drawers, 
and the party who holds the check is not bound to furnish proof of its genuine- 
ness, nor is he bound, after once presenting the check for payment, to present it a 
second time after the drawees have had time to verify the signature. 

A presentment of such check while the drawees were still solvent, a_ refusal 
of payment upon grounds for which the holder was in no sense responsible, fol- 
lowed by proper notice and protest, is sufficient to fix the liability of the drawers. 
—Ep. LecaL News. 

BAILEY, J.—This suit was brought by appellants to recover the amount of 
a bank check given them by appellees, in payment of certain indebtedness 
from appellees to them. The facts upon which the liability of appellees is 
sought to be established are, substantially, as follows: 

On the 27th day of November, 1877, the date of the check, appellees were 
merchants, doing business in Chicago, as co-partners, under the firm name of 
Kramer Brothers. At the same time, appellants were engaged as co-partners, 
under the firm name of [. & B. Allen, in the. business of manufacturing and 
dealing in hosiery goods, having their manufacturing establishment and principal 
place of business at Philadelphia, and also having a store in New York, where 
some of their goods were sold. Appellants both resided in Philadelphia; one 
of them, however, having charge of their business at that place, and the other 
of that at New York. The only bank account kept by the firm was with the 
National Bank of Germantown, and all their banking business was done at that 
bank. 

The merchandise, for which the indebtedness in question accrued, was pur- 
chased of appellants, either at their New York house, or of traveling agents in 
the West. It appears that customers who bought goods at the store in New 
York usually corresponded with appellants at that place, and made remittances 
to them there. Accordingly, all the correspondence between appellees and 
appellants had been carried on with the New York house, and all the remit- 
tances made by appellees prior to sending the draft in question, were sent to 
New York. 
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The balance due from appellees to appellants on the 27th day of November, 
1877, being $1,006.71, appellees drew their check for that amount in favor of 
appellants, on Messrs. Greenebaum Brothers & Co., bankers, of New York 
city, with whom they then had a deposit, and sent the same by mail to appel- 
lants at New York. This check was recetved by the New York partner on 
Friday, November 30th, and was by him, on the same day, forwarded to the 
other partner at Philadelphia, where it was received Saturday, December Ist. 
It was thereupon immediately indorsed by the Philadelphia partner, and depos- 
ited in the National Bank of Germantown, and on the same day forwarded by 
that bank to the Central National Bank of New York, for collection. At about 
one o'clock in the afternoon of Monday, December 3d, the check was presented 
by a messenger of the last-named bank, at the counter of Messrs. Greenebaum 
Brothers & Co., for payment. The messenger was known at the banking house 
of Greenebaum Brothers & Co., but the payment of said check was refused, 
upon the ground that the bank teller to whom it was presented was in doubt 
as to the genuineness of the signature of Kramer Brothers, thereto. 

It appears that the teller, before refusing payment, took the check and showed 
it to David S. Greenebaum, a member of the firm, remarking that he did not 
recognize the signature, and asking him what to do. Mr. Greenebaum told 
him to return the check and he would ascertain by telegraph whether the sig- 
nature was genuine. This conversation, however, does not appear to have been 
in the presence of the messenger, nor is there any evidence tending to show 
that he was in any way advised of Mr, Greenebaum’s purpose to telegraph for 
information in relation to the signature. On the same day, after banking hours, 
the check was again presented to Greenebaum Brothers & Co., by the paying 
teller of the Central National Bank, for the purpose of protesting it if not paid. 
He was informed that there was something wrong with the signature, but does 
not appear to have been notified of any intention to inquire as to its genuineness. 
The check not being paid, was duly protested, and notice of protest given to 
appellees. 

The evidence shows that on the first or second day afterwards, Mr. Greene- 
baum received information that the signature was genuine. The check, how- 
ever, was not again presented for payment, nor does it appear that the Central 
National Bank, or other holders of the check, had any notice of the result of 
Mr. Greenebaum’s inquiries, or of his readiness to pay the check. On the 
6th day of December, Messrs. Greenebaum Brothers & Co. suspended pay- 
ment and became insolvent, and so have ever since remained. At the time 
the check was drawn, and from thence up to the time of the failure, appel- 
lees had on deposit with Greenebaum Brothers & Co., an amount of money 
sufficient to pay the check. 

On the trial, the jury rendered a verdict for appellees, and the Court below, 
after overruling appellants motion for a new trial, rendered judgment against 
them for costs. Appellants now ask for a reversal of the judgment, on the 
ground that the verdict was against the evidence, and that the Court erred in 
its charge to the jury. 

Let us first consider whether the evidence charges appellants with laches in 
the matter of duly presenting the check for payment. The law is well settled 
that all drafts, whether foreign or inland bills, must be presented to the 
drawee within a reasonable time, and in case of non-payment, notice must be 
given promptly to the drawer to charge him. But what is a reasonable time, 
under all the circumstances, is sometimes a most difficult question. The gen- 
eral doctrine in each case must depend on its own peculiar facts, and be 
judged accordingly. A/ontelius et al. vs. Charles, 76 Ul. 303; Stevens vs. Park, 
73 /d. 387. In the absence of any qualifying circumstances, the holder 
should present the bill to the person or bank on which it is drawn, if within 
reach of such drawee, within business hours of the day next succeeding the 
receipt of the paper, and give notice of the dishonor to the drawer. Sickford 
vs. First National Bank of Chicago, 42 Ill. 238; Strong et al. vs. King, 35 ld. 9. 
This rule applies to bank checks as well as to bills of exchange, strictly so 
called. But in case of either, the rule is modified to a limited degree by the 
relations of the parties, their circumstances, manner of doing business, and 
facilities for making prompt presentation of the paper for payment. 
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We think the transmission of the check in question by appellants to the bank 
in Philadelphia was fairly justified by the circumstances of the case, and that 
there was no unreasonable delay of presentment for payment. It should be 
remembered that appellant’s principal business operations were carried on at 
Philadelphia, and the only bank with which they were in the habit of transact- 
ing business, was located at that place. In that bank it is to be presumed the 
funds of the firm were kept, and it appears to have been their custom, in 
accordance with the ordinary and well-know usages of business men, to collect 
their bills receivable through the agency of their own bank. It is not pre- 
tended that in the transmission of the check to Philadelphia, and its subsequent 
presentation for payment through that channel, there was any unnecessary 
delay. In point of fact, it seems to have been transmitted to Philadelphia and 
back in the shortest time possible, and the transmission involved a delay of 
only about one-half of a business day, of which appellees could, in any event, 
have a right to complain. Had the New York partner of appellants’ firm 
retained the check in his hands, he would have been entitled to all of Saturday 
to present it for payment. It was actually presented on Monday, the next 
business day, at about one o’clock P. M. We think, under all the circum- 
stances, the delay was not unreasonable, and that, consequently, the present- 
ment for payment was made in apt time. 

But even were this otherwise, we fail to see how, under the circumstances 
disclosed by the evidence, appellees can be held to be discharged from their 
liability to appellants. The law is well settled that want of due presentment, 
or notice of dishonor of a check, does not discharge the drawer unless he 
has suffered some loss or injury thereby. Jleartt vs. Rhodes, 66 Ill. 351; 
flowes vs. Austin, 35, Ld. 296; Stevens vs. Park, 73, Ld. 387. 

TYNALL, C, J., lays down the rule as follows: * In the case of a check, the 
holder does not lose his remedy against the drawer by reason of non-present- 
ment, within any prescribed time, after taking it, unless the insolvency of the 
party on whom it is drawn, has taken place in the interval.” <Adsxander vs. 
Burchfield, 7 Man. and G. 1061. 

The only ground on which payment was refused when the check was pre- 
sented on Monday, being that the teller was in doubt as to the genuineness of 
the signature of the drawers, how can it be said that presentment on the _pre- 
vious Saturday would have been attended with any different result? If the 
teller was unable to recognize the signature on Monday, he, manifestly, would 
have been equally in doubt as to its genuineness on Saturday, and payment 
would have been refused in one case the same as in the other. 

The law made it the duty of the drawees to know the signatures of their 
depositors the drawers. /%s¢ National Liank of Quincy vs. Ricker, 71, Ml. 439. 
Appellants were not bound to furnish proof of its genuineness, nor were they 
bound, after once presenting the check for payment, to present it a second 
time, after the drawees had taken time to verify the signature. A presentment 
of the check while the drawees were still solvent, a refusal of payment upon 
grounds for which appellants were in no way responsible, followed by protest 
and notice, fixed the liability of the drawers, and such liability is no way 
affected by the fact that the drawees subsequently became satisfied of the genu- 
ineness of the signature, and would have paid the check had ‘it again been 
presented before their failure. Had appellants, or their agents, been notified 
of the willingness and readiness of the drawees to make payment, possibly a 
different rule might apply. It might then have been their duty, as an act of 
good faith to appellees, to send a messenger a second time to the drawees, and 
obtain the money As the record stands, however, there is an entire absence 
of evidence, showing or tending to show, that appellees were prejudiced in the 
least, in any of their legal rights, by a delay from Saturday till Monday, in 
presenting the check for payment We think the jury in finding a verdict for 
appellees found directly against all the evidence in the case, and for that reason 
the judgment must be reversed. 

The learned judge who tried the case in the court below, adopted a some- 
what different view, both of the law and the evidence from that above indi- 
cated, and instructed the jury accordingly. We do not deem it necessary to 
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review the instructions at length. Upon another trial the instructions will be 
made to conform to the principles laid down in this opinion. 

The judgment is reversed and the cause remanded, 

Judgment reversed. 


REVIEW OF THE STOCK AND GOLD MARKETS 
FOR 1878. 


The symptoms of the market, in 1878, were, in general, of a more healthy 
character than in 1877. Stocks fluctuated less violently, and within narrower 
limits. Consequently, speculation was less active, though prices generally ruled 
higher than in 1877. Railroad earnings improved, those of twenty-one roads 
whose returns have been published showing an increase of five and one-third 
per cent. over 1877. The improved prospects of railroad property are reflected 
in the diminished number of roads placed in the hands of receivers; the num- 
ber being, in 1878, twenty-seven, with 2,320 miles of track, $54,170,000 of 
bonds and debt, and $ 38,215,000 of stock, in all, $92,385,000 of capital, 
against forty-four roads proceeded against in 1877, with 5,409 miles of track, 
% 164,573,890 of bonds and debt, and $156,108,040 of stock, giving a total 
invested capital of $ 320,681,930. On the other hand, the work of liquidation 
and reorganization has proceeded with accelerated pace, tending to ciear the 
market of the wrecks with which it has been strewed. The railroad foreclosures 
show a large increase, in the amount of invested capital, over any previous year, 
and compare as follows with 1876 and 1877: 

No. of Total capital 

reads. Miles. Bonds and debt. Stock. invested, 
1876.... 30 3,846 ‘ ° - $217,848,000 
1877---- 54 + 3,875 + 119,938,700 $79,045,700. 198,984,400 


7 
1878.... 48 . 3,902 ° 160,014,300 . 151,616,700 311,631,200 





Total 132 « 88629 «e — . —_— 


The demand for investment securities was active, as shown by the large sales 
of four and four-and-one-half per cent. Government bonds, in addition to the 
large amounts (estimated by some as high as %150.000,000) absorbed from 
foreign markets, and paid for by the enormous trade balance in our favor, equal 
to $ 269,558,619 for the first eleven months of 1878. It has been estimated in 
the Yournal of Commerce Annual Review, that while a few years ago we were 
paying Europeans, annually, about $ 100,009,000, in the shape of interest, the 
amount now required is only about $30,000,000, being an average of six per 
cent. on about $ 200,000,000 U. S. bonds, and % 300,000,000 of other securities, 
still held abroad. The Silver Bill, while checking the sales of Government 
bonds at first, ultimately falsified the predictions of both its friends and its 
enemies. Silver, which the friends of the silver law expected to rise in price, 
fell in London from fifty-five and one-quarter pence per ounce, British standard, 
in February, to forty-nine and one-half pence in October, while gold, which the 
enemies of the law expected to rise, actually fell to par. It is, however, too 
soon to test the results of the measure, as at the present rate of coinage, it 
will take about ten years to coin enough silver to form the basis of our circula- 
tion. 

The great event of the year was the defeat of the Greenback movement, and 
the assured success of the meagures adopted to prepare for the resumption of 
specie payments. The culminating point was reached when, on the 17th of 
December, gold fell to par, not soon again, we hope, to command a premium. 
_ We present our usual summary, by months, of the principal movements dur- 
ing the year: 

January.—The month opened with the disturbances arising from the Bonner 
and Netter failures of December 31, 1877. The coal stocks were at first 
depressed by the failure, and afterwards straightened by the success of the at- 


$ 728,463,600 
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tempt to form a coal combination. Prices of railroad stocks were depressed by 
the outbreak of another railroad war. Except in Lake Shore, and Del., Lack. 
and Western, of which, combined, 1,467,190 shares (about three-fifths of the 
total) were sold, the stock market was quiet, the total dealings in leading 
stocks, at the New York Exchange, reaching only 2,557,959 shares, against 
3,185,451 in Jauuary, 1877. Gold after opening at 102%, the highest price of 
the year, declined to 101% on the 23d, but advanced to 102%, after the pas- 
sage of the Mathews Silver Resolutions, in the House of Representatives, on 
the 28th. The alarm of foreign investors in U. S. bonds at this action, caused 
bonds to decline in London one to one and three-quarter per cent., and 
inaugurated a large homeward movement which continued into March. The 
home market was well-sustained, and the transactions at the N. Y. Exchange, 
reached $ 12,414,150 against $7,387,800 in January, 1877. 

February.—The stock market, as well as every other department of business, 
felt the paralyzing influence of uncertainty as to the action of Congress on the 
Silver question, and when, on the 28th, the Silver Bill became a law, it was a 
positive relief to know the worst. There was a serious fall in several of the 
speculative stocks, owing to a raid, and the total transactions amounted to only 
1,439,565 shares, against 3,825,609 in February, 1877. Gold fluctuated between 
1023 and 1015. U. S. bonds were weakened somewhat by the Silver agita- 
tion, but there was a steady demand from small investors, and, at times, an 
active speculative movement, the total transactions reaching 16,726,400, 
against $6,789,100 in February, 1877. 

March.—The market was buoyant and active. Most of the speculative R. R. 
stocks advanced, on account of harmony among the trunk lines, improved busi- 
ness, and the better outlook for railroad property. The dealings in the leading 
stocks reached 3,472,699 shares, against 4,532,061, in March, 1877. Contrary 
to the general expectation, gold declined to 10034 on the 11th, notwithstanding 
the Silver Bill, the immediate effects of which had been greatly overestimated. 
Investment securities were in good demand, and there was a large business in 
U. S. bonds, all the importations from abroad being promptly taken here. The 
total sales at the N. Y. Stock Exchange, were $ 25,518,750, against $7,346,150 
in March, 1877. The importations of bonds carried foreign exchange to 4.89, 
the specie shipping point, during the last ten days of the month, and about 
$ 2,000,000 in specie, mostly gold, were exported. 

April.—The market was buoyant, and speculation more active, than in either 
of the previous months, the total sales of leading stocks reaching 4,269,680 
shares, against 5,445,104 in April, 1877. The contract made by Secretary 
Sherman with the Syndicate on the 11th, for the sale of $ 5c,000,000 four-and- 
a-half per cents. for 101% in gold for resumption purposes, strengthened the 
market. U. S. bonds and all descriptions of investment securities, except the 
earlier five-twenties, showed an upward tendency, and the sales of U. S, four- 
per-cents, for refunding purposes, recommenced after having been several months 
interrupted by the silver agitation. ‘The favorable prospects for resumption sent 
gold down on the i5th to 100%, the lowest price for the first eight months of 
the year. Later in the month it advanced somewhat, foreign exchange having 
at one time, about the 24th and 25th, risen above the specie shipping point, 
causing an export of $1,350,000 in gold. The sales of Government bonds at 
the New York Stock Exchange, amounted to $ 18,532,050, against $ 5,772,650 
in April, 1877. 

May.—The volume of transactions at the Stock Exchange was only moderate, 
amounting to 2,530,293 shares, against 4,898,514, in May, 1877, but the prices 
both for speculative and investment securities were generally strong and advanc- 
ing, under the impulse of a heavy grain movement, increased railroad earnings, 
and higher prices for anthracite coal. The success of the New Jersey Central 
reorganization scheme gave a strong impulse to the compary’s stock and bonds. 
The rapid sales of U. S. bonds continued, the last of the $ 50,000,000 four-and- 
a-half per cents being taken May 31, the sales having averaged $ 1,000,coo per 
day from the date of the contract. Not less than $ 10,000,000 four-per-cents. 
were sold. The sales of U. S. bonds at the New York Stock Exchange, were 
$ 12,110,250, against * 7,245,800 in May, 1877. Gold advanced to 1014 on 
account of the demand for its use in settling for U. S. bonds. 
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Sune.—The stock market was somewhat more active than in May, the deal- 
ings amounting to 3,541,863 shares, against 4,127,511 in June, 1877. Prices tended 
downward on the breaking up of the east-bound freight pool, a reduced divi- 
dend on Lake Shore, and the passing of a quarterly dividend on Union Pacific. 
The coal stocks were strong. There was a steady market for investment secur- 
ities, especially U. S. bonds, which showed marked strength under an active 
demand which was stimulated by the adjournment of Congress on the 2oth, the 
sales at the N. Y. Stock Exchange amounting to % 10,567,300, against 
$7,899,400 in June, 1877. Gold was somewhat lower, and steady at 1005 to 
101. 

Fuly.—There was a considerable degree of activity in the speculative stocks, 
of which the sales reached 3,680,122 shares against 3,603,041 in July, 1877. 
The general tendency of prices was upward under the influence largely of re- 
stored harmony among the trunk lines. Towards the close of the month there 
was a heavy bear raid on Northwestern and St. Paul common and preferred 
stocks on the strength of exaggerated reports concerning the damage to the 
crops in the Northwestern States, and the prices of these stocks feil heavily. 
There was a large demand for United States bonds, the subscriptions to the 
four-per-cents since April 11 having reached # 45,000,000 at ‘the end of the 
month. The sales at the New York Stock Exchange were $ 12,258,550 
against $7,524,950 in July, 1877. Gold was steady at 100% to 10034. 

August.—The market exhibited many of the same features as in July, with 
nearly the same volume of transactions, the sales amounting to 3,416,053 
shares against 4,370,046 in August, 1877. The bear raid on St. laul and 
Northwest stocks was continued, being aided by further unfavorable reports 
concerning the crops in the Northwest. The trunk lines were strengthened 
by the success of the Saratoga conference. There was an active business in 
United States bonds, the subscriptions to the four-per-cent. loan reaching 
about $25,000,000, making $70,000,000, or about $500,000 daily since 
April 11. The sales at the New York Stock Exchange were $8,025,100 against 
$7,148,100 in August, 1877. The sales of four-per-cents tended to weaken 
the five-twenties of 1865 and 1867. Gold was steady at 100} to 100}. For- 
eign exchange touched the specie shipping point on the advance of the Bank 
of Kngland rate to five per cent. on the 12th, and on the £5th $500,000 in 
gold were shipped. 

September.—The transactions in the speculative stocks were only moderate, 
reaching 3,009,486 shares against 4,208,411 in September, 1877. Western 
Union continued to advance as during the previous two months. A dividend 
of 33 per cent. on St. Paul preferred strengthened the Granger stocks. The 
trunk lines and coal stocks were also strong. The subscriptions to the four-per- 
cent. loans fell off, reaching only about $ 10,000,000, and the sales of Govérn- 
ment bonds were not as large as in August, reaching only $7,865,700 at the 
New York Exchange, against $7,745,100 in September, 1877. There was in- 
creased activity in railroad bonds at advancing prices. Gold fell again to 1ood 
on the order of Secretary Sherman to exchange standard silver dollars for 
greenbacks at par, but it advanced slightly on the revocation of the order, not 
going above 100}. 

October.—There was increased activity in the speculative stocks, the sales 
reaching 4,448,352 shares, the highest for the year, against 5,529,558 in Octo- 
ber, 1877. There was a strong upward movement in Western Union, carrying 
the price to 102} on the 31st, being the highest quotation for more than ten 
years. The advance was due to rumors that the stock held by the company 
($8,500,000) was to be distributed, Subscriptions to the four-per-cent. loan were 
checked, owing largely to the threatened revolution in our finances should the 
greenback faction triumph in the pending elections to Congress. The dealings 
in Government bonds were relatively small, the sales at the New York Stock 
Exchange being $ 7,487,650 against $ 10,656,600 in October, 1877. The fail- 
ure of the City of Glasgow Bank on the 2d, and the advance of the Bank of 
England rate to 6 per cent. on the 14th, with a call by the Treasury for 
$ 3,000,000 in gold on account of the Syndicate bond sales, caused a temporary 
advance in gold to 1013; but an order to pay called five-twenties before they 
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were due, with interest to day of payment, produced immediate relief. The 
arrival of about $1,300,000 in gold from London, October 23-25, further 
helped the downward tendency, the closing quotations being 100}, 

November.—Speculation subsided somewhat, the sales of leading stocks being 
but 3,686,122 shares against 2,831,032 in November, 1877. The Western 
Union bubble burst, the directors having taken no action about the capitaliza- 
tion of the company’s surplus, and the stock fell to 93} The reorganized Erie 
Railroad first appeared as the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad 
Company. The market was generally well sustained, The subscriptions to the 
four-per-cents reached $ 10,000,000, making $90,000,000 since April 11, with an 
active demand for both Government and railroad bonds, the sales at the New 
York Stock Exchange reaching $10,737,600 of the former, against $ 6,617,800 
in November, 1877, and $ 12, ,873,600 of the latter against $ 7,163,400 in Oc- 
tober. The signal defeat of the -greenback movement at the polls and the ac- 
tion of the New York Clearing-House Banks on resumption, on the 12th, de- 
pressed gold to roof, from which point it advanced at the close of the month 
to 1004. 

December.—Speculation was somewhat more active, the sales reaching 
3,823,216 shares against 2,992,828 in December, 1877, Stocks were generally 
strong, except those of the coal companies, which fell heavily on the failure 
to form a new coal combination, the Delawares touching the lowest prices 
of the year. The subscriptions to the four-per-cent. loan reached $ 15,996, 100, 
making $ 105,996,100 sold for refunding purposes during the year, all since 
April 11. The last of the consols of 1865 were called in on the Igth. 
Government bonds were strong, the sales at the New York Stock Exchange 
amounting to $7,563,500 against $8,974,750 in December, 1877. There was 
also an active business in other investment securities. The great event of the 
month was the fall of gold to par, on the 17th, for the first time since 
January 11, 1862, after the failure of a combination which had _ bought 
$12,000,000 gold for the purpose of influencing the Stock Market. 

We subjoin the opening, lowest, highest, and closing quotations of United 
States bonds, and of the principal stocks, as compared with 1877: 

Range in 1877 

Opening. Lowest. Highest. Closing. Low. Ligh. 

102% Jan. + 100 e 1024 . 107% 
110% Jan. 10938 . 109% . 115% 
tos¥% June 1033 Mae 104% 2 111K 
10854 June 105% . 106% . 114% 
trr', June 108 109% . 117% 
1093 July - 108% «107% . 114% 
107% July 3 106% . 105% . 112% 


105 Nov. - 104% . 103% 109% 
102% Jan. - 100% . 101 106 


Gold 102% » 100 Dec. 

U.S. 6’s 1881 coup........ 10654 . 105% Feb. 
5.20’ 1865 coup % «102% July 
oe pane 10h os scis r 104/2 Aug. 

“< g-20’s 1868“ 2 Jan. 

*£ 10-40"S COUP. +++. 250+ ¥y 3% March 
5's funded 1881 coup. P 4 Feb. 
44's “* 1891 “ . 1034 .« % March 

~ ae ” gone S Me % Oct. 

G'S Currency. ......0 8% . 4 April 1224 May + 119% +120 . 126 
Western Union Tel........ 34g. O75 Feb. + 102 Oct. 95% - § - 845 
Atlantic & Pacific Tei 4. 18% March s 4 Sept. 2814 
Chic: AZO & North West. 354 32% Aug. April 50! 

= Pra. - 59% Feb. . 4 July 78% 
Chic, Mil. & St. Paul.. 36% . 4 Sept. 3 July 8. 
oe - - cs Oct. ‘ July - 76% 
Chic., R. I. & Pacific «a Jan. » 3aa% Dec. : 122% 
Del., Lack, & West........ ° Dec. % july 10 42% 
Delaware & Hudson Canal 52% . 34% Dec. - 59% July 10. 38 
Morris & Ess ] Feb. B .  & 2 June 10. 76 
New Jersey Central....... - 13% Jan. - 45% July 1:1: . 33% 
ag (H.Y..LE&W.P 3% . ¥% Jan. - *22% Dec. 31 . *22% 
Y. Cen, & Hud. River.. Ye 4 Feb. - aug Sept. § . 234 
Lake Shore & Mich. South. y % June 29 71% Dec. 31 . 71% 
Michigan Central.........++ - 58% Jan. ; 75 Dec. 31. 75% 
Ohio & Mississippi. a 8%. % June 29 . 1% April 15 7% 
Illinois Central.... oes ‘ ¥a Feb, 14 87 July mm . 79% 
Union Pacific........... - 61% July 31. 73 + # =x.\March20 . 66% 
Panama....... - 112 Jan, es ast Feb. 25 . 122% 


Pacific Mail. 12 Dec. 7. 23% Jan. 16. 13% 


* ahieaeibioni as Mew York, Lake Erie and Western R. R. Co. 
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The sales of the leading stocks at the New York Stock Exchange compares 
as follows with the previous three years : 
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1878, ( 305 days ). 1877, (305 days ). 1876, ( 304 days ).1875, ( 305 days). 


Shares sold : 39,8 S593 + 49,549,706. ee + 53,813,979 
Average each business day.. 0,73 ° 162,458 . 131,3 . 176,439 


Largest transactions,....... 2d & qh Ou. art. . 2d & 3d Quart. . rst & 4th Ou art. . rst & 2d Quart. 


The sales amounted to above 400,000 shares each in Rock Island, Delaware 
and Hudson, N. J. Central, Morris and Essex, Michigan Central, Ohio and 
Mississippi, Pacific Mail, and Union Pacific. The stocks of which above 
1,000,000 shares each were sold with the transactions in each for the past four 
years, are as follows : 


Chic. Chic. & N. Del. Erie(N.Y.,Lake Shore Mil. & Mil. & St. Western 
&NW. W. Pre. L&W. LE&W.) & MS. St. Paul. Paul Pref. Union. 

878 . 4,685,872 ~ 3,392,341 + 5,730,603 . 2,215,131 - 8,840,080 . 3,778,898 . 1,822,034 . 3,132,336 

1877. 965,183 + 1,515,373 » 9,928,658 . 1,069,408 . 10,758,518 » 1,150,592 . 2,168,209 . 8,702,994 

1876 . 879,874 - 573,423 + 3,505,922 « 2,368,089 . 11,677,131 - 1,497,594 + 1,712,547 . 6,209,674 

1875 + 35679309 - 3 + 1579199 + 45990,322 « 11,041,709 + 1,335,485 + 359052 - 10,338,824 


BOOK NOTICES 


Principles of Political Economy. By WILLIAM ROSCHER. With a Preliminary 
Essay on the //ésturical Method in Political Economy. By L. WOLOWSKI. 
Translated by JoHN J. LALor. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1878. 
Two volumes, 8vo. pp. XXI, and 464 and 465. 


It is a significant indication of the growing interest in the philosophy of 
National and social life, that this valuable work of the learned founder of the 
Historical School in Political Economy, should have met with a translator and a 
publisher in America. There is, doubtless, in this country, a large body of 
thoughtful students and observers who are satisfied with neither of the extreme 
schools into which our political economy has been hitherto divided. Mr. Cary 
and Mr. Bowen have probably a larger body of followers than Professor Perry, 
Mr. Wells, and Professor Sumner; for the United States is still, in sentiment 
as well as practice, a protectionist country. But the free-trade school is by far 
the most aggressive, and has many of the most intelligent newspapers among its 
organs. It dominates in the great metropolitan city of New York, where com- 
merce and exchange take precedence of production. It is enthroned also in the 
professors’ chairs of most of our principal colleges, for the not unnatural reason 
that the literature from which the educated classes most largely draw on this 
subject, is English and French, and not of the latest dates. Adam Smith, 
Ricardo, John Stuart Mill, Professor Cairnes, and Professor Fawcett, on one 
side of the channel, and Jean Baptiste Say, Bastiat, and Chevalier, on the 
other, furnish most of the inspiration. 

The dogmatic simplicity of the Manchester school renders it particularly 
attractive to students accustomed rather to the study of the exact sciences, than 
to the larger field of legal aad historical inquiry, and to the experiences of 
practical life. As is elsewhere stated in this number,* by a brilliant disciple of 
the school of Roscher : ‘‘ The orthodox school of political economy, as founded 
by Adam Smith and J. B. Say, like the Church of Rome, had its credo ; those 
who doubted it were considered as heretics, whose ignorance alone explained 


* The New Tendencies of Political Economy, by Emile de Laveleye, ante p. 601. 
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their aberrations.” Mankind, under this system, are merely machines, doomed 
to act in a certain inflexible way, by an assumed law of their being, which 
makes the acquisition of wealth and the gratification of material selfishness, the 
dominating principles of conduct. 

As a logical sequence of this theory, political economy, ‘which treats 
chiefly of the material interests} of nations, and inquires how the various wants 
of a people may be satisfied, and how the satisfaction of those wants influences 
the aggregate National life, and how in turn they are influenced by it,” has 
been reduced by an eminent English scientist to a system of algebraic formulz. 
In all this there are certain motives and springs of human action left out of the 
account, and it is constantly found that nations do not, and will not act in the 
predestined way marked out for them. Individual selfishness is found not to be 
always the predominating motive of human conduct, and individuals are con- 
stantly neglecting the readiest road to wealth, in a pursuit of social and moral 
ends which bewilders and exasperates the economic theorist. 

As M. Wolowski justly says, ‘‘man is not simply a piece of machinery. He 
does not blindly submit to external impulse. He lives in society and profits by 
the relation which he forms with other beings, intelligent like himself, and for 
whom he has a natural feeling of sympathy.” 

‘*We meet with few” said Roscher, ‘‘who are only guided by ideal motives, 
but with few, also, who hearken only to the voice of egotism and care for 
nothing but themselves.” 

The fault of the @ priori method, which assumes the existence of certain gen- 
eral laws governing all human societies, and subjects such societies rigidly to 
them, is, that it leaves out of account the historical facts which go to the making 
of nations, and which make no two nations exactly alike. ‘‘There can no more 
be an economic ideal adapted to the various wants of every people, than a gar- 
ment which should fit every individual. In proportion as a people change, and 
new wants originate, the economic ideal suitable to them must change also.” 

Hence it is, that under the historical method, political economy is progressive, 
moulding itself to the changing condition, and to the changing wants of a nation. 
Vindicating itself by this method, a nation which, like America, has carried its 
industries to a’ high state of advancement under, and probably by virtue of, a 
protective system, has no need to condemn its past or apologize for it, because 
it sees the way now open to a freer and less restricted intercourse with foreign 
nations. Nations, like mdividuals, change their ambitions and their purposes as 
they grow older, and when their physical condition calls for different treatment. 
The first duty of the United States was to build itself up as a nation ; to create 
and to satisfy all the wants which belong to highly civilized societies, The 
most essential means to this end was to diversify the employments of its peo- 
ple, and to open up its own vast resources. This task has been accomplished, 
and a new field of progress is opening before it. This field is that of foreign 
commercial intercourse. We have got beyond the self-sustaining era, and have 
now a surplus of production with which to supply the world’s markets, and by 
means of which to bring back to ourselves a richer and more varied supply of 
foreign products, and of capital, which is the great reproductive agent. 

The school of political economy which the work under notice fitly introduces 
to the American reader, is making rapid progress in Europe. Having its birth- 
place in Germany, it has spread to France, to Italy, to Belgium, and even to 
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England. Naturally it is much scoffed at in the latter country, and Professor 
Fawcett, and Mr. Lowe, and many lesser statesmen and economists have 
endeavored laboriously to prove that England was never more united upon the 
Manchester platform than at the present moment. Professor Rogers, of Oxford, 
in a recent article in the Princeton Review (January, 1879), says, ‘‘it is 
probable that there is no subject on which English people are practically more 
united than on this, for they do not trouble themselves to argue with a few 
people who are trying to revive an exploded practice under the new name of 
reciprocity. They are very tolerant of what they think is folly, but do not 
think it strong enough to be mischievous.” 

But it is not many years ago since Lord Palmerston, in replying to a memo- 
rial of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, asking for greater efficiency on 
the part of the Foreign Office, in propagating free-trade doctrines in foreign 
countries, and in efforts to break down foreign tariffs, used this language : 
“Well, you know we have nothing to give; we have nothing more to give in 
repeal of duties, and we can not go to market with nothing to sell,” and he indi- 
cated that it was impossible for England to look forward to anything like a 
reduction of tariffs from foreign countries, unless it had something to offer in 
exchange. 

Professor Rogers may be right in asserting that free trade has lost none 
of its hold on England (though even this is doubtful), but it is be- 
yond controversy that the methods of economic reasoning, adopted by that 
school, are fast falling into discredit. Dr. Ingram, of Edinburgh, in his able 
address delivered before the British Association, at Dublin, last summer, 
warned the economists that ‘‘the excessive tendency to abstraction and to 
unreal simplifications into which they had fallen, should be checked,” and 
blamed them also for ‘*the most serious error of exaggerating immensely the 
office of deduction in their investigations.” Still more recently, Professor 
Bonamy Price, of Oxford, in his address on Economy and Trade, delivered, as 
President of the Economy and Trade Department of the Social Science Con- 
gress, in Cheltenham, last October, denies that political economy is a science 
in any strict sense. While he insists that ‘“‘free trade rests on proof as 
complete, and as sound, as any in mathematics,” he is constrained to admit 
“that the right to bring up its report to the bar of political philosophy, or 
of sociology, and there to review in combination all the considerations which 
bear on the policy of practicing free trade, is perfectly legitimate and unde- 
niable.” 


A Hand-Book of Finance. By W. L. Fawcett, Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 
1879. Small 8vo., pp. 270. 


Under this title we have a new edition of ‘‘Gold and Debt,” an American 
hand-book of finance, which was published in 1877. It contains a fund of inform- 
ation in regard to the dollar and other units;—paper money in the United 
States ; gold and silver in the United States and Europe; suspensions of specie 
payments, etc. Also a digest of the monetary laws of the United States. 
There are also a number of tables of prices, coinages, interest laws, etc., and 
although some of the latter are not of the most recent date, the book is a 
valuable one and of convenient size for ready reference. 
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Economics for Beginners. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M. A. New York: 
I. S. Homans, 251 Broadway, 1879. I2mo. pp. XIV, and 171. 


We find no jnconsistency with the ideas enunciated in the notice of Rosch- 
er, which precedes the present notice, in commending highly to our readers 
the little manual the title of which is given above. Mr. Macleod belongs to 
the opposite school, so far as his definition of political economy is concerned. 
He holds it to be, in the strictest sense, a science, and defines it as the 
‘science of exchanges or of commerce,” and elsewhere uses a definition, com- 
mended by Michael Chevalier, that it is ‘‘the science which treats of the laws 
which govern the relations of exchangeable quantities.” He places it in the cate- 
gory of the physical sciences, but adds that it is something more than this, be- 
ing a moral science as well: ‘‘And therefore it is a physical-moral science, and 
the only moral science which is capable of being raised to the rank of an ex- 
act science.” 

It is, however, of very trifling consequence to the beginner in the study of 
political economy, whether it is a science or an art. His business is to learn 
what lessons it has for him, as a neophyte about to enter into the domain of 
practical life, and to grasp, at once, its philosophy and its facts. 

Mr. Macleod goes far beyond the -enerality of writers on economics in con- 
veying a knowledge of these important facts and of their practical bearings. 
His book might fitly be denominated a manual of business definitions, gathered 
as well from the treatises on commercial law and the usages of merchants and 
bankers, as from the more scientific and technical writings on political economy. 
These are not matters of controversy, but the ripe fruits of experience and 
learning. 

The style of the book is admirable, combining much scholarly elegance with 
great brevity and clearness of expression. There is no manual like it within 
our knowledge, and it will be held in high esteem by students and writers on 
economic and financial topics, to whom such ready-reference volumes are inval- 
uable, as well as by teachers who desire a comprehensive text book as a basis 
for more extended instruction by way of lectures, or for enlarged study. 





FOREIGN CAPITAL IN AMERICA.—Among the recent illustrations of the ten- 
dency of European capital to seek employment in this country is the estab- 
lishment in New York of a branch of the Netherland Trading Society of 
Holland. This company, which was established in 1824, has branches through- 
out the Dutch East Indies and Japan. It has a paid-up capital equal to over 
fourteen million dollars, and is the agent of the Government of Holland in 
the transportation and sale of the produce of the Dutch Colonies. Messrs. 
Oliver S. Carter, Stanton Blake and Henry E. Hawley have been appointed 
to the management of the agency for the United States, and have opened 
an office at No. 142 Pearl Street. Their business will include the, purchase 
and sale of bonds, stocks and other securities, the buying and selling of ex- 
change, and other transactions of a mercantile nature. Messrs. Carter and 
Hawley are well-known merchants of this city, and Mr. Blake has been one 
of the highly respected banking firm of Blake Brothers & Co., of New York 


and Boston. 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


[In this department of the MAGAZINE we have had frequent occasion to 
quote from that excellent legal treatise Daniel on Nigotiable Instruments. 
Our readers will find in the present number an article upon ‘‘The effect of 
the death of the drawer of a check,” which the accomplished author of that 
work has prepared for the BANKER’S MAGAZINE. We hope to present, from 
time to time, other contributions from his pen.—Ep. B. M.] 


I. PAPER PAYABLE OTHERWISE THAN IN ‘* DOLLARS.” 


Difference of opinion exists respecting negotiability of certificate of de- 

+ 7 : 63 ” 66 - 
posit issued by banks and bankers, payable ‘in currency, current funds, 
‘“‘National Bank currency,” etc. In wrder to be negotiable, should not cer- 
tificates be payable in ‘‘dollars” without any qualification whatever? 


REPLY. —Questions of this sort frequently arose before National bank notes 
came into general use, and the decisions upon them have been conflicting. 
ze Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, vol. 1, p. 42. The better doctrine 
undoubtedly is, that all negotiable paper should be payable simply in dol- 
lars—z. ¢, in money, for nothing is, strictly speaking, money which is not 
a legal tender in performance of a promise to pay dollars. This is espe- 
cially true of negotiable promissory notes, which, by their very definition, 
are payable in money only, and equally so of certificates of deposit, which 
derive their negotiability solely from their similarity to promissory notes. 
The courts of some States, however, have held that it is enough if paper 
is made payable in something which is generally current as money at the 
place of payment. As no uniform rule can be said to prevail, the answer 
to this question must depend upon the local law in the State where the 
question arises. We understand that the Courts of Wisconsin, from which 
State the inquiry comes, hold the rule with great strictness, that a certifi- 
cate of deposit, to be negotiable, must be payable in dollars without any 
qualification. ord vs. Mitchell, 15 Wis., 304; Platt vs. Sauk Co. Bank, 17 
Wis., 222; Lindsay vs. McClellind, 18 Wis., 481. 

The importance of understanding the law upon this point is illustrated by 
a letter from one of our correspondents, which we append. It is a_ well- 
settled rule, that a party liable on negotiable paper cannot be garnished by 
a creditor of the payee or other holder, at least as long as the paper is not 
over due, and so liable to be passed by the holder to some doxa fide taker 
for value, without notice of the garnishee process. The rule is otherwise when 
the paper is not negotiable, and, in this instance, the negotiability of the cer 
tificate having been destroyed by the use of the words ‘in currency,” the 
bank, which cashed the certificate, had no protection against the creditors of 
the person to whom the certificate was issued. 


To the Editor of the Banker's Magazine: 


Unless otherwise specially provided by Statute, the principle of law that 
an obligation to pay a note, draft, certificate of deposit, or other debt ‘‘zz 


42 ' 
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exchange,” ‘‘i# currency,” ‘‘i# current bank notes,” or in anything but 


money—dollars and cents—is wot negotisble paper, should be better under- 
stood and guarded against. The risks that bankers take in handling such 
paper by being subject to garnishee process is illustrated by a bank certifi- 
cate of deposit having been presented here after being cashed at a distant 
point, in good faith, and sent for collection, but payment refused on the 
ground of garnishee of payer by the Courts for a debt of the payee. The 
certificate being payable ‘‘in currency,” and liable to attachment or gar- 
nishee, the probability is, that the party who cashed the certificate for the 
payee will lose the amount. This question being of great importance to bank- 
ers, I beg to have you notice the fact 

Now that we are on a specie basis, the necessity of wording drafts, etc., 
as heretofore has passed. V. 


II. FoRGED RENEWAL INDORSEMENTS, 


A borrowed of the National Bank $ , sixty days date, giving as secu- 
rity one B, who executed the note jointly with A. Upon maturity, A desired 
an extension of sixty days, and would again give B as security. The note was 
prepared by the cashier and handed A to procure B’s signature thereto. A 
returned the note to the bank properly executed by B (as was supposed) and 
paid interest for extended time and the first note was by the bank canceled 
and returned to A Upon maturity of second note, the bank notified B, who 
sent his check for $—— upon another bank in payment thereof. Immediately 
thereafter upon the return of B’s messenger with the note, B discovers that 
his signature is a forgery, and that the note is not the one executed by him; 
whereupon he causes payment of his check to be stopped. Can the bank 
recover as against B upon the first note, or the consideration therefor ? 


REpLy.—We see no way in which B can be made liable. He is not, in 
any way, in fault. The first note was paid, and, as to the consideration given 
by the bank for that note, this was given to A, and the only contract made by 
B to repay it is at an end. 


THE BULLION SUPPLY IN LONDON. 


We take the following from the circular, dated January 2d, of Messrs. Pixley 
& Abell, the leading bullion dealers in London : 

GoLp.—For the greater part of the past year the demand for Germany, north 
of Europe and Spain was so active that all arrivals were purchased for export, 
and considerable amounts were also taken from the bank; during the last quar- 
ter of 1878, however, the orders from abroad to a great degree ceased, and 
some large sums in bars, United States and Russian coin, received from Paris, 
have been sent into the bank. The following statement of the imports and ex- 
ports during the past five years may be of interest : 

Imports, Exports, 
1874 ile £ 20,497,810 & 13,667,868 
1875 P 22,224,479 save 18,079,605 
1876 ave 23,244,470 eae 16,219,570 


1877 eee 15,251,054 sees 19,868,095 
1878 aies 20,000,000 snes 15,000,000 


The imports of gold from Australia and the United States for the same 
periods are also given: 


Australia, United States. 
1874 aula £ 6,782,990 aioe & 4:302,600 
1875 6,780,510 ios 8,148,825 
1876 ws 4,911, 100 ies 4,303,740 
1877 si 6,256,000 Baan 2,059,000 
1878 eRe 5,200,000 angen 867,000 
The estimated production of gold in the United States for 1878 is set down 
as $39,000,000. 
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S1ILVER.—The difference between the highest and lowest prices of bar silver 
during the past year has been rather greater than in 1877. The changes in 
value have been very numerous, the highest rate of 553d. having been touched 
in February last; the lowest of 493d. at the close of the year; the average 
price of 1878 being 52 9-16d. per ounce. The demand for the East has fallen 
off very considerably, and nearly the whole of the exports to India were made 
in the first half of the year. The price of fine bars would doubtless have 
declined more during the past six months, had it not been for a steady inquiry 
for the continent, which has absorbed nearly the whole of the arrivals. The 
supplies have come principally from Germany and America, but the imports 
show a great falling off as compared with 1877, being 410,225,000 less. The 
exports have also declined, being £ 7,087,000 less for the same period. The 
decrease in the amount of silver produced in the Comstock Lode for 1878 is 
about $17,000,000. The imports and exports of silver during the past five years 


have been : 
Imports. Exports. 


1874 sees & 11,797,994 osee & 12,385,438 
1875 baie 9,500,757 aoa 8,650, 122 
1876 aie 13,278,380 asa 13,596,970 
1877 seat 21,625,652 cae 18,867,337 
1878 non 11,400,000 eae 11,800,000 

The shipments of silver, &c., during the past year, from San Francisco to 
China and Japan amount to £ 2,243,000, as against £ 3,383,000 for 1877. The 
estimated production of silver in the United States for 1878 is set down at 
$ 38, 500,000. 

Mexican dollars were at their highest (54d. per ounce) in February, the 
lowest price of the past year being reached in December, when it touched 
483d. per ounce, the average of the year being 513d. per ounce, or 45.13d. 
per dollar. This coin has followed pretty evenly the course of the silver 
market during the year; the price has, however, been prevented from declining 
more than it would have otherwise done by a steady demand for the Levant, 
where it has been coined into Turkish money. Dollars (Mexican silver) are now 
only a trifle above their intrinsic value, as compared with bar silver. 


ee 


ENGLAND.—The Cornish Bank, which suspended on January 4th, belonged to 
Tweedie, Williams & Co. It was established about one hundred and ten years 
ago, and had branches at Falmouth, Penryhn, and Redruth. Sir Frederick Wil- 
liams, member of Parliament for Truro, who died recently, held a third of the 
concern. The bank had an authorized issue of £49,000. The deposits are 
stated to amount to £500,000. The stoppage of this bank will cause great 
distress among the traders of West Cornwall. The immediate cause of the 
suspension was a run on the bank during the previous fortnight, resulting from 
rumors that the late Sir Frederick Williams was largely indebted to the bank, 
and that a large portion of the capital was locked up in mines and advances on 
tin, neither of which securities were immediately realizable. The total liabili- 
ties of the bank are nearly £700,000. The mines of Western Cornwall alone 
owe the bank £ 100,000, the calling in of which loans would have a disastrous 
effect on the whole of that region. 

CALL ON THE NATIONAL BANKS —The Comptroller of the Currency has 
called for a report showing the condition of the National banks at the close of 
business on Wednesday, January 1, 1879. The report is called for on that 
date for the purpose of obtaining, as nearly as can be ascertained, the condition 
of banks on the day provided by law for the resumption of specie payments. 

The Comptroller is receiving numerous inquiries in reference to the date of 
this report. The 1st day of January being a legal holiday, it is asked whether 
Statements for December 31, can be made instead. The law requires that the 
Comptroller shall call for five during each year. He has already called for the 
five reports for 1878, and desires that the last return called for shall be 
included among the reports for 1879. If a bank did no business on New 
Year’s Day, the report at the close of business on January 1 will be identical with 
that for December 31, but the date of the report is to be given as January 1, 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


THE REFUNDING OF THE PuBLIC DEBT.—A circular has been issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in answer to inquiries concerning the amount of 
four-per-cent. consols that can be issued for refunding purposes. It states that 
ander the refunding act there was authorized an aggregate amount of 
$ 1,500,000,000 bonds to be issued for that purpose; that there has alréady 
been issued of five per cents. $ 500,000,000; of 4%s, $185,000,000, and of 
four per cents. $ 168,200,000—in all, $853,200,000, leaving of four per cents. 
still to be issued, $646,800,c00. Of the bonds at present redeemable there 
is now outstanding, consols of 1865, $26,085,550; of 1867, $310,614,000; of 
1868, $37,465,300; of 10-40s, $194,566,300—in all, $568,731, 150—showing 
that there are more than enough four per cents. authorized to take up all the 
bonds which will be redeemable before 1881. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has also issued a circular to holders of United 
States six-per-cent. 5-20 bonds, in which, after calling attention to the act of 
Congress, just approved, entitled ‘*An act to facilitate the refunding of the 
National debt,” he says: 

**Under the provisions of this act the Department will exchange the four- 
per-cent. consols of the United States for an equal amount of any outstanding 
and uncalled six-per-cent. 5-20 bonds of the United States. In addition, the 
Department will pay to the holder of the six-per-cent. bonds the interest 
accrued and additional interest for a period of three months; also, a commis- 
sion, the same as for the sale of bonds under the circular of January 1, 1879, 
to wit: On an aggregate of $100,000, and not exceeding $1,000,000, between 
January 25, 1879, and June 30, 1879. one-eighth of one per cent. ; on an aggre- 
gate exceeding $ 1,000,000, and not exceeding $ 10,000,000, between the same 
dates, one-quarter of one per cent., and on amounts in excess of $ 10,000,000, 
an additional commission of one-tenth of one per cent. on the excess; and 
will transmit the bonds to the person entitled thereto free of expense. The 
accrued interest on the four per cents. will be charged to date of the 
exchange.” 

Bonds sent under this circular should be addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, D. C., marked ‘‘ Loan division—for exchange,” and four- 
per-cent. bonds, with a draft for the interest and commissions, will be sent 
promptly in return. 

This direct exchange is intended to promote the rapid refunding of the pub- 
lic debt and to give to holders of bonds every facility that is granted under 
existing laws in the payment of called bonds. Bonds called on, or prior to 
the date of exchange, will not be received under this circular. 


THE New Bonp SynpIcaTe.—On January 21st, an arrangement for the sale 
of United States four per cents. in Europe was consummated between the 
Treasury Department and the following banking firms in London, viz: the 
Messrs. Rothschilds, J. S. Morgan & Co., Morton, Rose & Co., and J. & W. 
Seligman & Co. By the terms of this contract the latter, associated as a 
syndicate, are to have the exclusive privilege of selling United States four 
per cents. in Europe, they taking $10,000,000 firm. In case their subscriptions 
each month, until July 1, amount, as they undoubtedly will, to $5,000,000, the 
syndicate shall then have the privilege of taking any amount of four per cents 
which the Treasury has authority to sell. The terms and conditions as to set- 
tlements are the same as those of the loan now being taken at home; and the 
arrangement will in no respect interfere with popular sales in this country, at 
least before July Ist. 
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Dr. HENRY R. LINDERMAN, Director of the United States Mint, who has 
been ill for some weeks, died on January 27th, at Washington, in his fifty- 
fourth year. In 1853, he was made chief clerk in the office of the Director of 
the Mint at Philadelphia, retaining the position for twelve years, when he 
resigned to engage in private business. He was appointed Director of the 
Mint in 1867, holding the office for two years. On account of his experience 
and thorough knowledge, he was appointed by Secretary Boutwell to examine 
the mints on the Pacific coast and adjust some intricate bullion questions. In 
1869-70 he was associated with Comptroller Knox, the Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, in the preparation of a codification of all the mint and coinage 
laws of the United States, with amendments, which established the mints and 
assay offices of the United States as a bureau of the Treasury Department at 
Washington. In 1873, Dr. Linderman was appointed by President Grant to be 
Director of the Mint. He organized the Mint Bureau in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and since that time has had the general supervision of all the mints and 
assay offices in the United States. His reports as Director of the Mint have 
been very valuable. 


MAINE.—The Lewiston Fournal has the following concerning the National 
banks of Maine: ‘*The National banks of Maine the past year certainly have 
not earned their stockholders five per cent. interest—after taxes were paid—that 
is: in 1878 the Savings banks of Maine made at least as large dividends, on 
an average, as the National banks of the State. One National bank in Bangor 
has just cldsed up its affairs, and another is about doing so. One or two 
National banks in this vicinity passed the July dividend, and very many of the 
banks of the State have passed at least one dividend of the year 1878. One 
of the Waterville banks has passed three semi-annual dividends within three 
years, paying one year only three per cent., and the other two years four per 
cent. In fact, the Maine banks come about seven per cent. short of earning 
‘double’ interest, and upward of twelve per cent. short of ‘triple’ interest. 
Of course, under the law which requires ten per cent. of net earnings to be 
reserved for the contingencies of losses, all the old banks, which have not have 
had heavy losses, now have a good surplus. But as the stock has changed 
hands considerably during the past five years, many of the present stockholders 
own their stock at 125 or upward, so that a dividend even of ten per cent. on 
a share, after taxes are paid, does not net them over six per cent. interest on 
their investment.” 

Outo.—The Franklin National Bank and the National Exchange Bank, of 
Columbus, have come under the same control through the closing of the estate 
of the late John G. Deshler. It has, therefore, been decided to close the 
former bank, and its business was, on January 15th, consolidated into that of 
the National Exchange Bank. 


Cincinnati.—A statement from the assignees of C. F. Adae & Co., shows 
the good assets of the firm to be $394,744, and the liabilties $ 699,835. 


CALLS OF FIVE-TWENTY Bonps.—During the month of January, the follow- 
ing calls have been made by the Secretary of the Treasury. The bonds are 
known as ‘‘ Five-Twenty Bonds,” of the Act of March 3rd, 1865, Consols of 
1865, will be paid at the Treasury of the United States, in the City of Wash- 
ington, on and after the dates specified respectively : 


Seventy-sixth call, dated January 1, 1879. Matures April 1. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 1 to 5,000; $100, Nos. I to 5,c0o0; $500, Nos, 
I to 6,000; $1,000, Nos. 1 to 6,000. Total coupons, $6,000,000. Legistered 
Bonds. —$ 50, Nos. 1 to 182; $100, Nos. 1 to 1,500; $500, Nos. 1 to 1,050; 
$i,ooo, Nos. 1 to 3,700; $5,000, Nos. I to 1,150; $8 10,000, Nos. I to 1,000, 
Total registered, $4,000,000. Aggregate, $ 10,000,000. 

Seventy-seventh call, dated January 4, 1879. Matures April 4. 

Coupon Bonds.—%$ 50, Nos. 5,001 to 11,000; $100, Nos. 5,001 to 11,000; 
$500, Nos. 6,001 to 11,000; $1,000, Nos. 6,001 to 13,000. ‘Total coupon, 
$6,000,000. Registered Bonds.— $50, Nos. 183 to 400; $100, Nos. 1,501 to 
2,800; $500, Nos. 1,051 to 2,000; $1,000, Nos. 3,701 to 7,4c0; $5,000, 
Nos. 1,151 to 2,600; $10,000, Nos. 1,001 to 2,000. Total registered, 
$ 4,000,000. Aggregate, $ 10,000,000. 
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Seventy-eighth call, dated January 6, 1879 Matures April 6. 

Coupon Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 11,001 to 18,000; $100, Nos. 11,001 ta 18,000; 
$500, Nos. 11,001 to 16,000; $1,000, Nos. 13,001 to 20,000. Total coupon, 
$6,000,000. Registered Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 401 to 550; $100, Nos. 2,801 to 
4,400; $500, Nos. 2,001 to 2,850; $1,000, Nos. 7,401 to 11,000; $5,000, 
Nos. 2,601 to 3,550; $10,000, Nos. 2,001 to 2,800. Total registered, 
$ 4,000,000. Aggregate, $ 10,000,000. 

Seventy-ninth call, dated January 8, 1879. Matures April 8. 

Coupon Bonds.— 50, Nos. 18,001 to 23,000; $100, Nos. 18,001 to 24,000; 
$500, Nos. 16,001 to 22,000; $1,000, Nos. 20,001 to 27,000. Total coupon, 
$6,000,000. Registered Londs.—$ 50, Nos. 551 to 800; $100, Nos. 4,401 to 
5,900; $500, Nos. 2,851 to 3,800; $1,000, Nos. 11,001 to 13,500; $5,000, 
Nos. 3,551 to 4,301; $10,000, Nos. 2,801 to 3,500. Total registered, 
$4,000,000. Aggregate, $ 10,000,000. 

Eightieth call, dated January 11, 1879. Matures April 11. 

Coupon Bonds.--$% 50, Nos. 23,001 to 27,000; $100, Nos, 24,001 to 31,000; 
$ 500, Nos. 22,001 to 27,000; $1,000, Nos. 27,001 to 34,oco. Total coupon, 
$ 6,000,000. Registered Bonds.—%50, Nos. 801 to 1,150; $100, Nos. 5,901 
to 8,200; $500, Nos. 3,801 to 4,850; $1,000, Nos. 13,501 to 17,650; $5,000, 
Nos. 4,301 to 5,330; $10,000, Nos. 3,501 to 4,800. Total registered, 
$ 4,000,000. Aggregate, $ 10,000. 

Eighty-first call, dated January 4, 1879. Matures April 14. 

Coupon Bonds.—$ 50, Nos. 27,001 to 37,000; $100, Nos. 31,001 to 47,000; 
$500, Nos. 27,001 to 37,000; $1,000, Nos. 34,001 to 48,000. Total coupon, 
$12,000,000. Registered Bonds.—%$50, Nos. 1,151 to 1,550; $100, Nos, 
8,201 to 11,400: $500, Nos. 4,851 to 6,250; $1,000, Nos. 17,651 to 23,750; 
$ 5,000, Nos. 5,331 to 7,100; $10,000, Nos. 4,801 to 9,950. Total registered, 
$8,000,000. Aggregate, $20,000,000. 

Eighty-second call, dated January 18, 1879. Matures April 18. 

Coupon Bonds.—$50, Nos. 37,001 to 46,000; $100, Nos. 47,001 to 60,000; 
$500, Nos. 37,001 to 46,000; $1,000, Nos. 48,001 to 60,000. ‘Total coupon, 
$ 10,000,000, Registered Bonds. —} 50, Nos. 1,551 to 1,925; $100, Nos. 11,401 
to 13,850; $500, Nos. 6,251 to 7,250; $1,000, Nos. 23,751 to 27,750; 
$ 5,000, Nos. 7,101 to 8,150; $10,000, Nos. 9,951 to 13,250. Total registered, 
$10,000,000 Aggregate, $ 20,000,000. 

Eighty-third call, dated January 21, 1879. Matures April 21. 

Coupon Bonds.—$50, Nos. 46,001 to 55,000; $100, Nos. 60,001 to 70,000; 
$500, Nos. 46,001 to 55,000; $1,000, Nos. 60,001 to 73,000. Total coupon, 
$10,000,000. Registered Bonds.—$%50, Nos. 1,926 to 2,270; $100, Nos. 
13,851 to 16,400; $500, Nos. 7,251 to 9,300; $1,000, Nos, 27,751 to 31,900; 
$ 5,000, Nos. 8,151 to 8,300; $10,000, Nos. 13,251 to 15,400. Total regis- 
tered, $10,000,000. Aggregate, $20,000,000. 

Kighty-fourth call, dated January 24, 1879. Matures April 24. 

Coupon Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 55,001 to 64,000; $100, Nos. 70,001 to 85,000; 
$500, Nos. 55,001 to 62,000; $1,000, Nos 73,001 to 86,000. Total coupon, 
$10,0c0,c00. Registered Bonds.—% 50, Nos. 2,271 to 2,550; $100, Nos. 
16,401 to 18,500; $500, Nos. 9,301 to 9,350; $1,000, Nos. 31,901 to 33,300; 
$ 5,000, Nos. 8,301 to 10,150; $10,000, Nos. 15,401 to 17,000. Total regis- 
tered, $10,000,000, Aggregate, $20,000,000. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from Fanuary No., page 579.) 
Capital.—— 
No Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 
2405 Yates County National Bank.. Andrew Oliver 5 
Penn Yan, N. Y. Frank R. Durry, $ 30,000 
2406 Little Falls National Bank.... Seth M. Richmond 100,000 
Little Falls, N. Y. Amos A. Bradley, 50,000 


2407 Citizens’ National Bank H. P. Taylor 50,000 
Beloit, Wis. William H. Baumer, 30,000 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


( Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 579.) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier, 
Iowa... Lenox......... Thompson & Burlingem... Fifth National Bank, Chicago. 
. Danville Farmers’ National Bank... 
Kountze Brothers, 
First Nat’l Bank, Lincoln, Neb, 


. Little Falls .... Little Falls National Bank. National Shoe & Leather Bank, 
Seth M. Richmond, Pr. Amos A. Bradley, Cas. 
Yates County Nat’l Bank.. 
Andrew Oliver, Pr 


Citizens’ National Bank... 
H. P. Taylor, Pr 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 579.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, in place of 
N. Y. City. Island City Bank George F. Vail, Cas J. T. Sproull, 
” « ,National Bank of Republic.. Henry W. Ford, Pr R. H. Lowry. 
Middletown N. B., Middletown. William H. Burrows, Ass’t Cas 
F. Gildersleeve, Pr S. Gildersleeve. 
. First Nat’l Bank, Portland...< William W. Coe, V. P.. 


John H. Sage, Cas 
Bank of Rome, Rome C. M. Marshall, Cas. pro tem.H. D. Cothran, 
Clearing House, Chicago Isaac G. Lombard, Pr... J. De Koven. 
Jacob Walborn, Pr 
: : ‘ C. A. O. McClellan, V.P. 
First National Bank, Auburn. Geo. H. K. Moss, Cas... W. McIntyre. 
E. P. Harris, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
.. First National Bank, Evansville Charles Viele, ? 
. Merch. Exch. N. B., Muscatine, F. R. Lewis, Cas 
. First National Bank, Parsons... Lee Clark, Cas. 
Morris J. Farris, Pr G. W. Welsh. 
First National Bank, Danville; John J. Craig, V. ?. J. Kinnaird. 
J. A. Quisenberry, Cas... G. W. Welsh, Jr. 
Leicester Nat’l Bank, Leicester. Charles A. Denny, Pr... C. Hatch. 
a , " { R. S. Babcock, Pr 
. First Nat'l Bank, Kalamazoo. 1 Thomas S. Cobb, V. P.. R. S. Babcock. 
Continental Nat. B’k, St. Louis William P. Keating, Cas. 
.. Union Sav. Association, » 
.. Farm. & Merch. Bank, Matawan Wm.H. Hendrickson, Pr 
- Mechanics & Farmers’ Bank, } Dudley Olcott, V. ?. 
Albany. | George G, Davidson, Cas. D. Olcott. 
... Second Nat’! Bank, Cleveland.. G, A. Garretson, 4s¢.Cas. A. E. Foot. 
.. First National Bank, Oil City.. R. C. Beveridge, Cas.... J. A. Waugh. 
. Philadelphia N. B., Philadelphia B, B, Comegys, Pr 


- Nat. Bank of a my Jesse Metcalf, Pr S. Padelford. 


National Bank of Franklin, } John B. McEwen, Pr.... 
Franklin. } D. B. Cliffe, V. ?. 


First National Bank, Galveston William Garlick, Cas....T. Reed. 
Merch. Nat. B’k., Morgantown. John J. Brown, Pr D. H. Chadwick, 
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DISSOLVED OR DISCONTINUED. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 580.) 


Grand Central Bank; discontinued. 
Boell & Arming; dissolved. 
. Eakin, Adams & Co; dissolved. 
S. M. Mills & Co.; suspended. 
People’s Bank ; suspended. 
. Hillsborough .. Farmers’ Exchange Bank (A. H. H. Rountree); suspended, 
. Needham...... Needham Savings Bank; closing. No business doing, 
. Litchfield C. G. Conklin & Co.; out of banking business. 
. Wright City Savings Bank; closed. 
Squamscott Savings Bank ; failed. 
First National Bank; in liquidation. 
American Trust Company; suspended. 
... Haverstraw.... Haverstraw Savings Bank; insolvent—closed by injunction. 
.. Ogdensburgh .. Judson’s Bank ; failed. 
« Gewese ...escas National Marine Bank; in liquidation. 
oe ” Oswego City Savings Bank; closed by injunction. 
Oun10... Columbus ..... Franklin Nat’l Bank; consolidated with Nat’l Exch. Bank, 
« ,, Granville . First National Bank; suspended. 
PENN... Scranton ...... Scranton Trust Company & Savings Bank; in liquidation. 


Wasu. TERR.Olympia . G. A. Barnes; going out of business. 





RECENT CHANGES OF TITLE, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from Fanuary No., page 580.) 


N. ¥. City Eugene S. Ballin & Co.; H. Ph. Goldschmidt retires. 
Frederick Ballin admitted. 
William Belden & Co. and Bennett, Parker & Co.; con- 
solidated as Belden, Bennett & Co. 
Chase & Atkins; admit Henry N. Whitney and Eugene R. 
Washburn. 
Clark, Dodge & Co.; admit Louis C. Clark. 
... Glendinning, Davis & Co. ; now John H. Davis & Co. 
James G. King’s Sons; admit Frederick Gore King. 
Taaks & Lichtenstein; now Baltzer & Lichtenstein. 
Worden & Leverich; dissolved. Now Parke & Leverich and 
Worden & Co. 
roe ahaeoe I. & S. Wormser; admit Julius Nathan. 


ARIZz’A., Tucson L. M. Jacobs & Co,; succeeded by the Pima County Bank, 
L. M. Jacobs, Cashier. 


Cat... Modestoie sss. Farmers’ Savings Bank of Stanislaus County ; now Modesto 
Bank. Same officers. 


FLA.... Pensacola...... C. L. Le Baron & Son; now C. L. Le Baron. 


Iowa... Emmetsburg... Burnham, Ormsby & Co.; now Ormsby Bros. & Co. 

S. is AMOR icicnnne G. L. Brooks; succeeded by Thompson & Burlingem. 
Mass... Boston G. P. Baldwin & Co.; now Geo. P. Baldwin & Dillaway. 

eee a E. D. Bangs & Co.; admit C. B. Presson. 
MicH. . Grand Rapids.. Randall & Darragh and H. H. Dennis; consolidated as 

Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank. 
Lee’s Summit... W. H. Colbern & Co. ; succeeded by A. H. Powell & Co. 

Ou10... Doylestown.... Cline, Seiberling & Co.; now Seiberling, Miller & Co. 
PENN... Philadelphia... Glendinning, Davis & Co.; now Robert Glendinning & Co. 

a ax ” ... B. K. Jamison & Co.; admit Philip F. Kelly. 

“ee “ ... North, Heberton & Co.; now G. H. North & Co. 
Texas.. Hempstead .... R. P. Faddis; now R. P. Faddis & Co. 


UTAH... Ogden J. W. Guthrie & Co.; succeeded by Harkness & Co. 
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VALUATION OF FOREIGN COINS. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 1, 1879. ) 


The first section of the act of March 3, 1873, Statutes at Large, volume 17, 
page 602, reproduced in section 3,564 of the Revised Statutes, provides ‘that 
the value of foreign coin, as expressed in the money of account of the United 
States, shall be that of the pure metal of such coin of standard value,” and 
that ‘*the values of the standard coins in circulation of the various nations of 
the world shall be estimated annually by the Director of the Mint, and be pro- 
claimed on the first day of January, by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

The estimate of values contained in the following table, has been made by 
the Lirector of the Mint, and is hereby proclaimed, in compliance with the 
above staicd provisions of law : 

Value in 
Country. Monetary unit. Standard. U.S. money. Standard coin. 
AUSTIE. ..0.6:6000% i .. .. 8 guiden or 20 fr, 
gold $3, 85, 89. 
Belgium......... -19,3. 5, 10,and 20 francs. 
Bolivia -96,5 Escudo, 14 bolivar 
and bolivar. 
{Peer err ees ‘ None. 
Brit. Pos. in N. A. 
BOBHB 0:65. ccc 
Central America.. ilv 2 Dollar. 
Condor, doubloon 
and escudo, 
Denmark ........ = to and 20 crowns, 
i Dollar. 
5, 10, 25, and 50 
piastres. 
Goldandsilver. . 5, 10, and 20 francs. 
Great Britain .... Pound sterling....... Gold ‘ 4 V3 sov. and sov. 
Greece Drachma Goldandsilver. . 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 
drachmas. 
German Empire. . -23,8 5, 10, and 20 marks, 
p eeraneee sone -99,7 1, 2, S, 10, and 20 
yen. 
India.... Rupee, of 16 annas... Silver +4454 
RABE. cnsvcesscons ..-- Goldandsilver. .19,3 5, 10, 20, 50, and 
100 lire. 
1,00 
Dollar .... ccc 1.01,5 Peso or $, 5, 10, 25 
and 50 centavo. 
-38,5 Florin ; ten guldens, 
gold, ($4,01.09) 
-26,8 to and 20 crowns, 
+9315 
Milreis of 1,000 reis... Gold 1.08 2, 5, and ro milreis, 
Rouble of roo copecks. Silver -74,8 44, 4, and 1 rouble. 
Sandwich Islands. I.00 
Spain ............ Pesetaof 1oocentimes. Goldandsilver. .19,3 5, 10, 20, 50, and 
100 pesetas. 
.26,8 t10and 20 crowns. 
Goldandsilver. .19,3 5, 10, and 20 francs, 
Mahbub of 2opiasters. Silver......... .84,4 
PIMMEE .. occ08s Gold -04,3 25,50, 100, 250, and 
500 piasters. 
U.S. of Colombia. Peso............ ee -93)5 


The above rates will be taken in estimating the values of all foreign mer- 
chandise made out in any of said currencies imported on or after January 1, 


1879. 


JoHN SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Recapitulation of the Official Statements—cents omitted. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 
Dec. 1, 1878. 

$ 667,984, 100 
703, 266,650 
250,000,000 
177,500,000 

Total principal ........:.00..0s<<0« iemcatanteaaiia $ 1,798, 750,750 
** interest 29, 522,538 


Bonds at six per cent. ..... oe cececssecccesccsoeses 
Bonds at five per cent 

Bonds at four and a-half per cent 

Bonds at four per cent 


Fan. 1, 1879. 


e-  $657,864,200 
oa 703, 266,650 


250, 000,000 


eta 198, 700,000 


-- $1,809,812,850 


34, 228,063 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY, 


Navy pension fund at three per cent........ $ 14,000,000 
Interest 175,000 


$ 23,666,240 
396,349 


DeEsT BEARING NO INTEREST. 


Old demand and legal-tender notes...........+ $ 346, 743,071 
Certificates of deposit ..........ssseeeeeee psncessace 37,080,000 
Fractional currency 16,150, 342 
Coin certificates 36,236,420 
$ 436, 209,833 
8,197 

Total debt ..... odsaaeiiiaiinncelialaia cna scaknash «$2,272,626, 824 
TURTON ovccecsseccscssnssceccosscscctecsccssosoccaseses 30, 102,084 


$2, 302,728,908 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED.... 
Interest 


TORR) WEIGEL, osscsscccsiscsicccsrcs acianasiacniaemnin 
‘¢ interest 


ToTaL DEBT, principal and interest 


CASH IN THE TREASURY. 


$ 223, 564.756 
4,669,826 
10,000 000 


Currency 
‘* held to redeem fractional currency. 
Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit, as provided by law.... 


$ 275,314,583 


37,080,000 


Debt, less cash i in the Treasury, Dec. 2, 1878 $2,027,414,325 
= Jan. 2, 1879 


Increase of debt during the past month...... 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1878........ 


$ 3,214,242 
8,372,506 


Sas $ 14,000,000 
aie 210,000 


$ 22,446,460 
395,531 


$ 346,743,051 

34, 515,000 

16, 108, 154 
24,076,830 

$ 421,443,035 
8,197 

: $ 2,267,702 345 
34,841,792 


« $2,302, 544,138 


$ 224,865,477 
4,515,559 
10,000,000 


34,515,000 


$ 373,896,027 


; $ 2,028,648, 111 


$ 1,233,785 
7,138,720 


BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, INTEREST PAYABLE IN 


LAWFUL MONEY. 


$ 64,623,512 


Principal outstanding........sccecececerseerecrecers 
1,615,587 


Interest accrued and not yet paid 


39,835,039 


Interest paid by the United States.......... ese 
10,445,916 


Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 


$ 29, 389, 123 


Balance of interest paid by the U. S... 


$ 64,623,512 
1,938, 795 


39,835,039 
10,571, 102 


$ 29, 263,937 





NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 24, 1879. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.85% a 4.85% in gold. 


Several gratifying proofs have lately appeared, of the soundness of the argu- 


ments which have been so often advanced to show that a more active demand 
must soon spring up, both at home and in foreign markets, for our Government * 
bonds. Among the most noteworthy of these incidents we may mention the 
new contract with the Syndicate, just made by the Treasury. As is more fully 
stated elsewhere in detail, the first subscription is $10,000,000, and the Syn- 
dicate are to have the right to take any amount they desire of the four-per- 
cents. on or before July Ist, 1879, on condition that their subscriptions during 
the intervening period, are thirty millions, or $5,000,000 per month. On 
many accounts, there is a fair probability that the large influence of the Syn- 
dicate bankers, headed by the Rothschilds, will make the four-per-cents more 
or less popular in Europe, and that by degrees a great many of them will be 
sold to investors who have hitherto preferred other securities. In proportion as 
the Syndicate succeeds, its operations may not only tend to prevent gold from 
being exported from this country, but also to encourage gold imports, or at least 
to keep up our favorable trade balance. Another result will be to check in 
some quarters, the apprehension of disturbance to the markets here, by too 
rapid a refunding of the public debt. Including the call to-day for $ 20,000,000 
of five-twenties, there have now been called since Ist January, $ 130,000,000, 
and there remain $ 218,079,300 of five-twenties to be called. Next there are 
$ 194,556,300 ten-forties, and then $ 282,736,350 sixes, of 1881. After these, 
come $ 508,440,300 fives of 1881. All these bonds will, no doubt, be event- 
ually refunded at four per cent. Some new legislation will, however, be 
needful, as the funding law of 1870, with its amendments, does not authorize a 
sufficient aggregate of bonds to effect the complete absorption of the whole of 
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our public debt at four per cent. The belief is growing more general in the 
early completion of the work Mr. Sherman is so vigorously carrying on. Two 
reasons are given for the rapid movement in consolidating our public securities 
at the lowest rate of interest heretofore paid on any part of the present out- 
standing bonds. First, there is the demand abroad for our Government securities, 
and foreign investors will be well satisfied to place their capital at four per 
cent., in view of the stability of our Government credit. The London 7zmes, and 
other English journals, have lately announced the fact that the demand for our 
Government securities is increasing; and it is well known in London and 
here, that a shock has been given to the confidence of the British public in 
several classes of securities formerly in favor with such investors as are now 
turning their attention to American bonds. If this movement continues as 
it has begun, Mr. Sherman will have no difficulty in selling, through the Syn- 
dicate, all the new four-per-cent. bonds which he desires to dispose of abroad, 
Secondly, the new bonds will also find an augmenting demand from investors in 
this country. Indeed, the four-per-cents. are rapidly becoming popular, and 
the disposition to invest in them is not confined to large capitalists, but extends 
also to the masses of frugal investors. Moreover, as the amount to be issued is 
smaller than has been supposed, the time required for the process of refunding 
is narrowing down in proportion; and this circumstance may, before long, have 
its effect in stimulating the popular desire to invest in this class of safe Gov- 
ernment bonds. On the other hand, there are not a few persons who contend 
that the present movement is of a temporary character, and cannot be relied 
upon ; inasmuch, as the rate of interest ranges too high in a young country like 
the United States, to offer a favorable field for the absorption and permanent 
retention of securities bearing so low a rate as four per cent. They add, that 
unless the new bonds can be kept at par at home, it is vain to hope to sell 
many of them abroad. Meanwhile, there is no doubt that large sums of money, 
formerly invested in Government bonds, have been disturbed by the recent calls of 
bonds, and are now being used in Wall street, so as to promote the speculative 
movements which have given, of late, so much animation to the Stock Exchange. 

The money market is so easy that the new movement at the Stock Exchange 
is spreading, and there is a general upward tendency in speculative securities 
as well as in bonds and stocks having more permanent and less sensitive values. 
The rates for loans are easier than for several months past. On the best col- 
laterals loans’ have been made on call, or on time, below the market average, 
which ranges from two to four per cent. Prime commercial paper is in demand 
and passes freely at three-and-a-half to five per cent. If the commercial and 
speculative movement proceeds much farther, an advance of the rate of interest 
can scarcely be long prevented. The bank averages during the last few weeks, 
show a considerable accumulation of idle capital The New York Clearing- 
House reports compare as follows : 


Legal Excess off 
1878. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Reserve. 
Dec. 28....++$235,824,400 » $20,514,100 . $ 40,767,100 « $ 19,576,700 « $ 203,209,700 . $10,473,775 
Jan. 45'79- ++ 234y250,000 «+ 20,986,200 .. 41,832,600 «+ 19,348,800 .. 206,173,000 «. 11,275,550 
{6 TITe sees 230,682,000 «+ 18,962,400 «+ 45,055,400 .. 19,785,000 .. 206,482,200 .. 12,397,250 
© 1B. .eees 233,168,400 «+ 17,344,600 «+ 49,965,800 .. 19,767,600 .. 211,590.600 .- 14,412,750 
© a5.ee0++ 2345416,200 ++ 17;431,700 «+ 53,599,600 ». 19,617,600 .. 214,981,200 .. 17,286,000 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Boston banks for the past month is as annexed: 
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Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 

++ $130,098,300 «++ $2,851,300 «44+ $6,416,400 «++ $78,523,900 «++ $ 25,359,400 

132,220,000 «ee+ 3,351,900 «+++ 6,126,800 «+02 82,030,100 «++. 25,616,400 

134,650,600 .... 3,898,600 .. 5,932,800 «40+ 83,910,700 «+++ 25,634,300 

135,745:9OO «ee 3,835,900 «++ §,419)700 «+++ 83,663,100 «+++ 25,612,600 

136,790,600 ...+ 3,822,500 «++ 5,230,200 «++. 86,365,700 «+--+ 25,500,100 

The Philadelphia bank statements since resumption, no longer include sepa- 

rate reports of coin and legal-tenders. The latest are as follows : 


Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
$56,949,772 +++ $2,461,523 +--+ $13,127,307 +++ $44,903,227 «++. $11,371,466 
575272,281 eee $ 15,873,233 eeee 459098,721 -+e- 11,364,652 
5757779397 * 15,536,567 eee 45,030,239 seee 11,343,315 
57:©73,099 «+ 15,401,731 . 45,520,921 sees 11,340,673 

25eeeveee 57,014,478 coos 15,688,058 coos 45,266,817 1... 11,325,592 


The stock market shows great strength, although the transactions are not at 
present very heavy. For Government bonds there is an active inquiry from the 
country as well as from the larger cities, and considerable amounts of small 
bonds are being absorbed by investors in all parts of the country, who it is 
supposed have withdrawn their money from Savings banks, or have refrained 
from depositing it from a lack of confidence in those institutions. The process 
which is thus going on is a wholesome one, and it is hoped that investments in 
Government securities in this country will become as popular as they are in 
France, where the rentes are held by a larger number of small investors 
than the public debt of any other country in the world. As the funding of our 
public debt at four per cent. is now a mere question of time, the holders of 
five-twenties and ten forties are becoming unsettled, in anticipation of the early 


calling of their securities for redemption by the Treasury. Hence, the prices 
of these securities are lower, and there is an increasing disposition to sell for 
investment in other bonds. Subjoined is our usual table of the range in prices 
during the month, with the amount of registered and coupon bonds outstanding 
January Ist, 1879: 


Range during the Month— —Closing Pricen~ 

oS Fan., 1879. F an, 24. Amount Fan, 1, 1879. 
Lowest, Highest. Registered. Coupon 
coup. 106% Jan. 7 .. 106% Jan. 17 .. 1063{ .. $200,001,750 .. $82,734,600 
6s, 5-208,1865,new.coup. — _- _—=— _ +s — «e 18,205,650 .- 7,879,900 
6s, 5-208, 1867....coup. 1013%4 Jan. 24 .- 10234 Jan. 2... 1ror% .. 117,622,550 «- 192,991,450 
6s, 5-20s, 1868....coup. 102% Jan. 17... 104% Jan. 4.. 102. 16,209,500 .. 21,255,800 
5S, 10-408 ....0.00. coup. 105 Jan. 24 .. 10836 Jan. 4.. 105 «+ 144,280,800 .. 50,285,500 
58, funded, 1881...coup. 10634 Jan. 23 .. 10744 Jan. 15 .. 106% .. 253,175,500 «. 255,264,850 
4%4s, 1891 coup. 104% Jan. 2.. 106% Jan. 20... 106% .. 164,715,750 -- 85,284,250 
coup. 99% Jan. 3.. 100 Jan. 28 .. 100 .. 136,369,700 .«. 62,330,300 

6s, Currency, 1899..reg. 11914 Jan. 4.. 121 Jan. 21 .. 120% .. 64,623,512 «. —— 


In State securities there is less business than might have been expected, 
though some descriptions of Southern State bonds have been inquired for. 
Louisiana consols close at 64%; Tennessee at 36}, Virginia consols at 74 and 
Missouri sixes at 105}. Railroad bonds are strong under a brisk demand for 
investment. The bonds of some of the ‘defaulting roads are beginning to 
attract attention and the belief is expressed that these securities have passed their 
lowest point. It is, however, well known that some of the holders of such 
securities are very anxious to rid themselves of part of their heavy burdens, 

In railroad shares more buoyancy has been developed than for several years 
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past. Capitalists not connected with Wall Street show less reluctance to enter 
the market, and there seems to be a larger outside interest in the market than 
has been made since the disasters attending the panic of 1873. Subjoined are 
our usual quotations: 


QuoOTATIONSs : Dec. 27. Fan. 3. Fan. to. Fan. 17. Fan. 23. 
U. S. 5-208, 1867 Coup, 105% .. 102% .. 102 oe 102% .. 102 
U.S. 10-405 Coup 108% .. 108% .. 108 ee 107 105 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 93% -- 9558 «+ 95 ee 95¢%@ - 973 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R- 110% .. 113 ea 113 én 114 114% 
Lake Shore . 69% .. 68% .. 67% 69% 72% 
Chicago & Rock Island 120 ee 119% .- 1194 .. wy... 125%4 
New Jersey Central... 31% .. 34% 34% .. 38% .. 40% 
Del. Lack. & West.... 41% .. 44h - 4h 47% +e 52% 
Delaware & Hudson... 37 oe 39978 39% 42 ° 44% 
4858 «6 49% + 51% + 5444 -- 6054 
13% - Yee 11% «. 12% .. 13% 
203% «- 22% .. 22% .. 23 oe 25% 
Call Loans 4@s5%6-+- 4 @s--4 @5 ¢ @s «2s @ ¢s 
Discounts 5 @7 + § @7 += 5 @6 + 4 @6 ww 4 @ 6 
Bills on London 4-83-4.8834 «- 4.82-4.8214 .. 4.84-4.88 .. 4.85-4.88% .. 4.85%-4.89 
Treasury balances, cur. $ 47,553,942 -+ $ 439532) 675-+ $43,030,872 .. $45,131,291 -- $45,245,513 
Do. do. gold. $ 115,233,390 .. $113,202,618 .. $113,464,206.. $ 113,905,721 .. $ 114,568,921 


The Treasury now holds $347,760,950 in United States bonds to secure 
bank circulation. The United States bonds deposited for circulation during the 
present week amounted to $7,412,200. The United States bonds held for 
circulation withdrawn during the week were $7,918,050. The National bank 
circulation outstanding is as follows: Currency notes, $ 322,760,594: gold notes, 
$ 1,468,920. 

In consequence of the syndicate negotiation with the Treasury foreign exchange 
shows a weaker tendency. Little business is doing and the quotations are 
nominal, There are, however, conflicting opinions as to the probable move- 
ments of the market in the not distant future. Purchases have been made at 
4.84% to-day. 

The nominal rate of discount at the Bank of England was reduced, on Janu- 
ary 16th, from five to four per cent. 


‘DEATHS. 


At LovuIsvILLE, Ky., on Monday, November 25th, aged fifty years, R. M. 
CUNNINGHAM, late Cashier of the First National Bank. 


At Osweco, N. Y., on Tuesday, January 14th, JouN R. Noyes, Cashier of 
the National Marine Bank. 


At DANVILLE, Ky., on Friday, December 27th, CLIFTON RoDEs, President 
of the Central National Bank. 





